On the Genealogy of Morality 
A Polemic 


Preface 


I 


Weare unknown to ourselves, we knowing ones: and this for 
a good reason. We have never sought ourselves — how could 
it happen that we would some day find ourselves? Someone 
rightly said: “wherever your treasure is, there your heart is 
also”;! our treasure is where the beehives of our knowledge are. 
We are always on our way to them, as born winged animals 
and honey-gatherers of the spirit, concerned from the heart 
about really only one thing—something “to bring home.” 
Whatever else life involves, the so-called “experiences” — who 
of us even has enough seriousness for them? Or enough time? 
In such matters, I fear, we were never really “focused on the 
matter”: we just do not have our hearts there—and not even 
our ears! On the contrary, like someone divinely distracted 
and immersed in himself, who has just had his ears rung by 
the full force of the bell’s twelve strokes of noon, suddenly 
wakes up and asks himself “what was that tolling anyway?” 
so we, too, sometimes rub our ears afterward and ask, quite 
amazed, quite disconcerted, “what did we really experience 
here?” and moreover: “who ave we really?” and then we count, 
afterward as stated, all the trembling twelve bell strokes of our 
experience, of our life, our being—oh! and then we lose count... 
We simply remain strangers to ourselves by necessity, we do not 
understand ourselves, we ave to mistake ourselves, for us the 
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proposition “each is furthest from himself”? applies for all 
eternity — for ourselves we are not “knowing ones”... 


2 


— My thoughts on the descent of our moral prejudices— for 
this is the subject of my polemic—found their first thrifty 
and tentative expression in that collection of aphorisms that 
bears the title Human, All Too Human: A Book for Free Spirits, 
whose writing had begun in Sorrento during a winter that al- 
lowed me to stop as a wanderer stops and to survey the broad 
and dangerous land through which my spirit had wandered 
up till then. This happened in winter of 1876—77; the thoughts 
themselves are older. Mainly they were the same thoughts that 
I take up again in the treatises at hand: —let us hope that the 
long interval has done them good, that they have become riper, 
brighter, stronger, more perfect! But that I still hold on to them 
today, that in the meantime they themselves have held ever 
more firmly to each other, indeed have grown into and through 
each other, strengthens me in my joyful assurance that from 
the start they might have originated in me not in isolation, not 
arbitrarily and sporadically, but from a common root, from a 
fundamental will of knowledge commanding from the depths, 
speaking ever more precisely, demanding ever more precision. 
For this alone is how it should be with a philosopher. We have 
no right to be isolated about anything: we may neither make 
isolated errors nor hit the truth in isolated instances. On the 
contrary, our values, our Yeses and Nos and Ifs and Whethers 
grow out of our thoughts with the necessity of a tree bearing 
its fruit—all related and connected to eachother and testifying 
to one will, one health, one soil, one sun. — Whether you like 
their taste, these fruits of ours? — But what do the trees care 
about that! What do we care, we philosophers! . . . 


34 


Given qualms peculiar to me that I do not like to admit— since 
they concern morality, everything that has so far been cele- 
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brated as morality on earth—qualms that appeared so early 
in my life, so uninvited, so irresistibly, so in opposition to my 
environment, age, models, and ancestry that I almost had the 
right to call them my “a priori” — my curiosity as well as my 
suspicion had to stop soon enough at the question of what is 
the real origin of our good and evil. In fact the problem of evil 
hounded me already as a thirteen-year-old boy: I devoted my 
first literary child’s play to it, my first philosophical composi- 
tion exercise at an age when you have “half childish games, 
half God in your heart” —and as for my “solution” to the 
problem back then, well, as is only fair I gave the honor to 
God and made him the father of evil. Is this precisely what my 
“a priori” wanted of me? that new, unmoral or at least immor- 
alistic “a priori” and the, alas! so anti-Kantian, so enigmatic 
“categorical imperative” that spoke from it, to which since then 
I have listened more and more, and not just listened? . . . For- 
tunately I learned early on to differentiate between theological 
and moral prejudice and I no longer looked for the origin of 
evil behind the world. Some historical and philological school- 
ing, along with an innate, discriminating sense with respect 
to psychological questions generally, soon transformed my 
problem into the other: under which conditions did human- 
ity invent the value-judgments good and evil? and what value 
do they have themselves? Have they so far promoted or hindered 
the thriving of human beings? Are they a sign of distress, 
impoverishment, degeneration of life? Or conversely, do they 
reveal the fullness, strength, and will to life, its courage, con- 
fidence, its future? —To these questions I found and ventured 
many different answers, I distinguished between ages, peoples, 
degrees of rank among individuals, I specialized my problem, 
from the answers emerged new questions, investigations, con- 
jectures and probabilities: until finally I had my own land, my 
own ground, an entire unmentioned, growing, blossoming 
world, secret gardens as it were, of which no one could have an 
inkling . . . Oh how fortunate we are, we knowing ones, pro- 
vided only that we know how to keep silent long enough!.. . 
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4 


My first impetus to announce anything about my hypotheses 
on the origin of morality was provided by a clear, tidy and 
clever, even precociously clever little book in which I first 
encountered an inverse and perverse kind of genealogical 
hypothesis, its genuinely English kind, and I was attracted to 
it—with that power of attraction possessed by everything 
contrary, everything antipodal. The title of the little book was 
The Origin of Moral Sensations; its author Dr. Paul Rée; its year 
of publication 1877. I have probably never read anything to 
which I said No to myself to the extent that I did with this 
book, proposition by proposition, conclusion by conclusion; 
yet entirely without annoyance and impatience. In the volume 
I mentioned earlier, on which I was working at the time, I 
made a convenient or inconvenient reference or two to the 
propositions of that book, not by refuting them— what do I 
care about refutations! — but as befits a positive spirit, by replac- 
ing something improbable with something more probable, 
and in certain circumstances replacing one error with another. 
At the time, as I said, I first brought to light those hypotheses 
on descent to which these treatises are dedicated, awkwardly, 
as I would conceal from myself last of all, still unfreely, still 
without my own language for these things and with many a 
relapse and vacillation. In particular compare what I say in 
Hum{an,} All Too Hum{an} section 45° about the dual prehis- 
tory of good and evil (namely from the sphere of the nobles 
and that of the slaves); likewise section 136 on the value and 
origin of ascetic morality; likewise sections 96 and 99 and Vol. 
II, section 89 on the “morality of customs,” that much older 
and more original kind of morality that diverges toto coelo” 
from the altruistic manner of valuation (in which Dr. Rée, like 
all English moral genealogists, sees the moral manner of val- 
uation in itself); likewise section 92 of Wanderer, section 112 of 
Da{wn} on the descent of justice as a settlement between 
those roughly equal in power (balance as prerequisite of all 
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contracts, consequently of all law); likewise on the descent of 
punishment Wand {erer} sections 22 and 33,° for which the aim 
of terrorizing is neither essential nor the origin (as Dr. Rée 
claims:—on the contrary it is only inserted under certain 
circumstances, and always as something incidental, as some- 


thing added). 


5 


At bottom something much more important was on my mind 
at that precise time than my own or anyone else’s indulgence 
in hypotheses on the origin of morality (or more precisely: the 
latter only for the sake of an end to which it was one means 
among many). For me it was a matter of the value of morality— 
and over this I had to come to terms almost exclusively with 
my great teacher Schopenhauer, to whom that book and the 
passion and secret contradiction of that book are addressed as 
if to a contemporary (—for that book was a “polemic” too). 
In particular it was a matter of the value of the “unegoistic,” 
the instincts of compassion, self-denial and self-sacrifice that 
this very Schopenhauer had gilded, deified and projected 
into the beyond for so long that in the end they remained 
“values in themselves” to him, on the basis of which he said No 
to life and also to himself. But against precisely these in- 
stincts an ever more fundamental mistrust, an ever more 
deeply delving skepticism expressed itself in me! Precisely here 
I saw the great danger of humankind,’ its most sublime en- 
ticement and seduction— where to? to nothingness? — right 
here I saw the beginning of the end, the stopping, the 
backward-looking” weariness, the will turned against life, the 
ultimate sickness announcing itself tenderly and sadly: I un- 
derstood the increasingly spreading morality of compassion, 
that seized and afflicted even the philosophers, as the most 
uncanny symptom of our European culture turned uncanny, 
as its detour to a new Buddhism? to a European Buddhism, 
to— nihilism?" ...After all, this modern privileging and 
overestimation of compassion by philosophers is something 
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new: until now the philosophers had been in agreement 
about precisely the worthlessness of compassion. I will name 
only Plato, Spinoza, La Rochefoucauld and Kant,’? four 
minds as different from one another as possible but united in 
one thing: in their disdain for compassion. — 


6 


This problem of the value of compassion and of the moral- 
ity of compassion (—I am an opponent of the disgraceful 
modern softening of feeling!) at first seems to be something 
isolated, a question mark unto itself; but whoever tarries 
here, and J/earns to question here, will experience what I 
experienced: —a tremendous new vista opens up for him, a 
possibility seizes him like a dizzy spell, every kind of mis- 
trust, suspicion, fear leaps forth, faith in morality, in all 
morality falters—finally a new demand makes itself heard. 
Let us pronounce it, this new demand: we need a critique of 
moral values, the value of these values must itself first be ques- 
tioned and for this what is needed is knowledge of the condi- 
tions and circumstances from which they grew and under 
which they developed and shifted (morality as consequence, 
as symptom, as mask, as tartuffery, as illness, as misunder- 
standing; but also morality as cause, as remedy, as stimulus, 
as obstacle, as poison), such knowledge as has never before 
existed or even been desired. People took the value of these 
“values” as given, as factual, as beyond all questioning; until 
now they have not even doubted or hesitated in the least to 
posit “the good one” as higher in value than “the evil one,” 
higher in value in the sense of promotion, usefulness, benefi- 
ciality with respect to the human being generally (including 
the future of human beings). What? if the opposite were true? 
What? if there were a symptom of regression in the “good” 
too, likewise a danger, a seduction, a poison, a narcotic 
through which perhaps the present lived at the expense of the 
future? Perhaps more comfortably, less dangerously, but also 
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in a pettier style, more basely? . . . So that precisely morality 
would be to blame if the highest powerfulness and magnificence 
of the human type, in itself possible, were never attained? So 
that precisely morality were the danger of dangers? . . . 


7 

Suffice it to say that ever since this vista opened up for me, 
I had reasons to look around for scholarly, bold and industri- 
ous comrades (I am still doing it today). The job at hand is to 
traverse the enormous, distant and so well hidden land of 
morality— that which has actually existed, actually been 
lived —with entirely new questions and as it were with new 
eyes: and does this not mean almost to discover this land for 
the first time? . . . If in doing so I also thought about the 
above-mentioned Dr. Rée, among others, then it happened 
because I did not doubt at all that he himself would be pushed 
to a more correct method of arriving at answers by the very 
nature of his questions. Did I deceive myself in this? In any 
case it was my desire to give such a sharp and disinterested eye 
a better direction, the direction to a real history of morality and 
to warn him in time against such English indulgence in ran- 
dom hypotheses out of the blue. It is plain as day which color 
has to be a hundred times more important than blue for a ge- 
nealogist of morals, namely gray, that is to say, whatever can 
be documented, what is actually ascertainable, what actually 
existed, in sum, the whole long, difficult to decipher hiero- 
glyphic text of our human moral past! — This was unknown 
to Dr. Rée; but he had read Darwin: — and so in his hypoth- 
eses the Darwinian beast and the extremely modern, unas- 
suming moral sissy who “no longer bites”! obligingly join 
hands, the latter with an expression of a certain good-natured 
and refined indolence on his face, in which even a grain of 
pessimism, of weariness is mixed: as if it were not really worth- 
while in the least to take all these things—these problems of 
morality—so seriously. On the contrary it seems to me that 
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there is nothing at all more worthy of being taken seriously; and 
so for instance their reward is that someday we will perhaps be 
granted permission to take them cheerfully. For cheerfulness, 
or to say it in my language, the joyful science—is a reward: a 
reward for a long, brave, industrious and subterranean serious- 
ness that is of course not for everyone. But on that day when 
we can say from the fullness of our hearts: “forward! our old 
morality also belongs in the comedy!” we will have discovered a 
new complication and possibility for the Dionysian drama of 
the “destiny of the soul” —: and he will put it to good use, he 
will, that great ancient, eternal comic poet of our existence, 
this we can bet on!... 


8 


— If this text is incomprehensible to anyone and grates on 
their ears, then the blame as I see it does not necessarily lie 
with me. It is clear enough, assuming as I assume that one has 
first read my earlier writings!’ and done so without sparing 
considerable effort; these are in fact not easily accessible. For 
instance as concerns my Zarathustra, I will regard no one as 
its connoisseur who at some time was not deeply wounded 
and at some time not deeply delighted by its every word: for 
only then may he enjoy the privilege of reverent participation 
in the halcyon element out of which this work was born, in 
its sunny brilliance, distance, breadth and certainty. In other 
cases the aphoristic form presents a difficulty: this is based 
on the fact that today this form is not taken seriously enough. 
An aphorism that is properly stamped and poured is not yet 
“deciphered” just because someone has read it through; on 
the contrary, its interpretation must first begin now, which 
requires an art of interpretation. In the third treatise of this 
book I have offered a sample of what I call “interpretation” 
in such a case:—this treatise is preceded by an aphorism, 
and the treatise itself is its commentary. Of course one thing 
above all is necessary in order to practice reading as an art to 
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this extent, a skill that today has been unlearned best of 
all—which is why more time must pass for my writings to be 
“readable” —something for which it is almost necessary to 
be a cow and in any case mot a “modern man”: rumination . . . 


Sils-Maria, UPPER ENGADINE, 
IN JULY 1887. 


First Treatise 


“Good and Evil,” “Good and Bad.” 


I 


— These English psychologists whom we also have to thank 
for the only attempts so far to arrive at a history of the emer- 
gence of morality—they themselves pose no small riddle to us; 
I confess that as riddles in the flesh they even have an essential 
advantage over their books— they themselves are interesting! 
These English psychologists — what do they really want? We 
always find them, whether willingly or unwillingly, at work on 
the same thing, namely on forcing the partie honteuse! of our 
inner world into the foreground and seeking what is truly ef- 
fective, guiding, decisive for our development, precisely where 
the intellectual pride of humanity would least wish to find it 
(for example in the vis inertiae? of habit or in forgetfulness or 
in a blind and random interlocking and mechanism of ideas 
or in some purely passive, automatic, reflexive, molecular and 
thoroughly stupid.thing) — what really drives these psychol- 
ogists in this particular direction? Is it perhaps a secret, mali- 
cious, base instinct to belittle humanity, perhaps impossible 
to acknowledge to itself? Or possibly a pessimistic suspicion, 
the mistrust of disappointed, gloomy idealists turned poison- 
ous and green? Or a small subterranean hostility and rancor 
toward Christianity (and Plato), that perhaps never made it 
across the threshold to consciousness? Or even a lustful taste for 
the disconcerting, the painfully paradoxical, the questionable 
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and absurd aspects of existence? Or finally—some of every- 
thing, a bit of the base, a bit of gloom, a bit of anti-Christianity, 
a bit of tickle and need for pepper? . . . But I am told they are 
simply old, cold, boring frogs that crawl and hop around on 
humans, into humans, as if they were so properly in their ele- 
ment there, namely in a swamp. I hear this with defiance, even 
more, I do not believe it; and if one is allowed to wish where 
one cannot know, then I wish from my heart that it were oth- 
erwise with them—that these explorers and microscopists of 
the soul were at bottom courageous, magnanimous and proud 
animals, who know how to keep their passions and their pain 
reined in and have trained themselves to sacrifice all desirability 
to truth, to every truth, even the plain, harsh, ugly, repulsive, 
unchristian, immoral truth . . . For such truths do exist. — 


23 

All due respect therefore to the good spirits who may reign 
within these historians of morality! But unfortunately it is 
certain that they lack the historical spirit‘ itself, that they 
themselves have been left in the lurch by all good spirits of his- 
tory! They all think in an essentially unhistorical manner, as is 
simply the old custom among philosophers; there is no doubt 
of this. The bungling of their moral genealogy shows right 
from the start, where it is a matter of determining the descent 
of the concept and judgment “good.” “Originally” — so they 
decreed— “unegoistic acts were praised and called good on 
the part of those to whom they were done, therefore by those 
to whom they were useful; later the origin of the praise was 
forgotten and the unegoistic acts were simply perceived as good 
because they were always habitually praised as good—as if 
they were something good in themselves.” We see at once: 
this first derivation already contains all the typical features of 
English psychological idiosyncrasy—we have “usefulness,” 
“forgetting,” “habit” and in the end “error,” all as the basis of 
a valuation of which the higher human being up till now has 
been proud, as if it were a kind of privilege of humanity gener- 
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ally. This pride must be humbled, this valuation devalued: 
has this been achieved? . . . Now it is plain to me first of all 
that the real cradle of the concept “good” is sought and situ- 
ated in the wrong place by this theory: the judgment “good” 
does not stem from those to whom “good things” are rendered! 
Rather it was “the good” themselves, that is, the noble, pow- 
erful, higher ranking and high-minded who perceived and 
determined themselves and their doings as good, that is, as 
ranking foremost, as opposed to all who were lowly, low- 
minded, base and of the rabble. From this pathos of distance 
they first took for themselves the right to create values, to coin 
names for values: what did they care about usefulness! The 
viewpoint of utility is as foreign and unsuited as can possibly 
be, particularly with respect to such a hot outpouring of 
the highest rank-ordering and rank-distinguishing value- 
judgments: here feeling has reached the opposite of that lowly 
degree of warmth presupposed by any calculating prudence, 
any calculation of utility—and not only once, not only for an 
hour of exception, but for the long term. The pathos of nobil- 
ity and distance, as I said, the lasting and dominating overall 
and basic feeling of a higher ruling order in relation to a 
lower order, to a “below” — that is the origin of the opposi- 
tion “good” and “bad.” (The master’s right to give names goes 
so far as to allow us to conceive of the origin of language itself 
as an expression of power on the part of the rulers; they say 
“this és thus and such,” they seal every thing and occurrence 
with a sound and thereby take possession of it, so to speak.) It 
is due to this origin that from the start the word “good” was 
definitely not attached by necessity to “unegoistic” acts: as is 
the superstition of those moral genealogists. Rather, it is only 
with a decline of aristocratic value-judgments that this whole 
opposition of “egoistic” and “unegoistic” imposes more and 
more on the human conscience— to use my language for it, it 
is the herd instinct that finally gets a word in (also words plu- 
ral). And even then it takes a long time for this instinct to be- 
come master to the extent that moral valuation actually hangs 
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on and sticks to that opposition (as is the case for instance in 
present-day Europe: today the prevailing prejudice already takes 
“moral,” “unegoistic,” “désintéressé” to be concepts of equal 
value, with the force of a “fixed idea” and sickness of the brain). 


3 

But in the second place: quite aside from the historical unten- 
ability of that hypothesis on the descent of the value-judgment 
“good,” it suffers from an inherent psychological absurdity. The 
utility of an unegoistic action is supposed to be the origin of its 
praise, and this origin is supposed to have been forgotten: — how 
is this forgetting even possible? Did the utility of such actions 
perhaps cease at some point? The opposite is the case: this 
utility has instead been the day-to-day experience at all times, 
thus something that was continuously underscored anew; 
consequently, instead of disappearing from consciousness, in- 
stead of becoming forgettable, it had to impress itself on con- 
sciousness with ever greater clarity. How much more reason- 
able is that opposing theory advocated for instance by Herbert 
Spencer? (it is not therefore truer—), that posits the concept 
“good” as essentially identical with the concept “useful,” “ex- 
pedient,” so that precisely in the judgments “good” and “bad” 
humankind has summed up and sanctioned its unforgotten 
and unforgettable experiences concerning useful-expedient, 
concerning harmful-inexpedient. According to this theory 
good is whatever has proven itself to be useful from time im- 
memorial: with this it may claim validity as “valuable in the 
highest degree,” as “valuable in itself.” This way of explana- 
tion is also false, as I said, but at least the explanation is in it- 
self reasonable and psychologically tenable. 


46 


— I was pointed in the right direction by the question of what 
the terms for “good” really mean in an etymological respect as 
formulated by the different languages: here I found that they 
all lead back to the same conceptual transformation— that ev- 
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erywhere in the context of classes “noble,” “lordly” is the ba- 
sic concept from which “good” in the sense of “noble of soul,” 
“lordly,” of “superior of soul,” “privileged of soul” necessarily 
develops: a development that always runs parallel with the 
other that ultimately causes “common,” “rabble-like,” 
“lowly” to cross over to the concept “bad.” The most eloquent 
example of the latter is the German word “schlecht”’ itself: 
which is identical with “schlicht? 8 — compare “schlechtweg,” 
“schlechterdings”® — and originally referred to the simple, com- 
mon man still viewed without a suspicious second glance, 
simply contrasted with a nobleman. Around the time of the 
Thirty Years’ War, late enough therefore, the meaning shifted 
to that used today.— This seems to me an essential insight 
with respect to moral genealogy; that it was only discovered 
so late is due to the inhibiting influence exerted by the demo- 
cratic prejudice in the modern world concerning all questions 
of descent, and this extends into the seemingly most objective 
sphere of natural science and physiology, as can merely be sug- 
gested here. But the mischief that this prejudice can cause 
especially for morality and history, once it is unleashed to the 
point of hatred, is shown by the infamous case of Buckle;!® 
here the plebeianism of the modern spirit, which is of English 
extraction, burst forth once more from its native soil, violently 
like a muddy volcano and with the oversalted, overloud, vul- 
gar eloquence with which all volcanoes so far have spoken. — 


5! 


With respect to our problem, that for good reasons can be 
called a quiet problem and addresses itself only selectively to a 
few ears, it is of no small interest to establish that many times 
in those words and roots referring to “good” the main nuance 
shines through, on the basis of which as human beings 
the noble felt themselves to be of a higher rank. Of course in 
the most frequent cases they probably named themselves 
after their superiority of power (as “the powerful,” “the mas- 
ters,” “the commanders”) or after the most visible sign of this 
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superiority, for example as “the rich,” “the owners” (this is the 
meaning of arya'* and corresponding expressions in Iranian 
and Slavic). But also after a typical character trait: and this is 
the case that concerns us here. For instance, they call them- 
selves “the truthful”: led by the Greek nobility whose mouth- 
piece is the Megarian poet Theognis. The word €6@Adc¥4 
coined for this means in its root someone who is, who has re- 
ality, who is real, who is true; then, with a subjective turn, the 
true man as the truthful: in this phase of the conceptual 
transformation it becomes the by- and catchword of the no- 
bility and goes over completely to the sense of “noble,” as 
distinguished from the /ying common man as Theognis” takes 
and describes him — until finally after the decline of the no- 
bility the word remains as the description of the noblesse!® of 
the soul and becomes sweet and ripe, so to speak. In the word 
xaxóç as in b€tA0c)8 (the plebeian as opposed to å&ya®óç”) 
cowardice is underscored: perhaps this provides a clue as to 
which direction we must take to seek the etymological de- 
scent of @yaO0c, which can be interpreted in many ways. In 
Latin malus” (which I place beside wea?!) could refer to the 
common man as dark-colored, above all as black-haired (“hic 
niger est?? —”) as the pre-Aryan inhabitant of Italian soil, who 
stood out most conspicuously from the blonds who had be- 
come rulers, namely the Aryan conqueror-race; in any case 
Gaelic offered me the exact corresponding case—fin?> (for 
example in the name Fin-Gal), the distinguishing word of the 
nobility, ultimately the good, noble, pure man, originally the 
blond-headed as opposed to the dark, black-haired original 
inhabitants. The Celts, incidentally, were definitely a blond 
race; we do them an injustice when we associate those traits 
of an essentially dark-haired population, that are noticeable 
on the more careful ethnographic maps of Germany, with 
any kind of Celtic descent and mixed blood, as is still done 
by Virchow:”4 rather it is the pre-Aryan population of Ger- 
many that shows up in these places. (The same is true for 
nearly all of Europe: essentially the subjugated race in the 
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end regained the upper hand there, in color, shortness of the 
skull, perhaps even in the intellectual and social instincts: 
indeed, who is to say whether modern democracy, even more 
modern anarchism and specifically that penchant for the 
“commune,” for the most primitive form of society that is 
common to all socialists of Europe today, does not signify a 
tremendous retaliation on the whole—and that the con- 
queror- and master-race, that of the Aryans, has not suc- 
cumbed physiologically as well? . . . ) The Latin bonus” I be- 
lieve I may interpret as “the warrior”: assuming I am right in 
tracing bonus to an older duonus”® (compare bellum = duellum 
=duen-lum, in which that duonus seems to me to be pre- 
served). Bonus therefore as man of strife, of division (duo), as 
man of war: one sees what constituted the “goodness” of a 
man in ancient Rome. Our German “gut” itself: is it not sup- 
posed to mean “the godly one,” the man “of godly race”? And 
is it not identical with the popular (originally noble) name of the 
Goths? The reasons for this supposition do not belong here. — 


6 


For the time being it is not yet an exception to this rule that 
the political concept of superiority always resolves itself into a 
concept of the superiority of the soul (even though it provides 
occasion for exceptions) when the highest caste is at the same 
time the priestly caste and consequently prefers for its collective 
designation a predicate reminiscent of its priestly function. 
Here for instance “pure” and “impure” first appear opposite 
each other as class distinctions: and here too a “good” and 
“bad” are later developed in a sense no longer based on class. 
As for the rest, we should be cautious from the start of taking 
these concepts “pure” and “impure” too seriously, too broadly 
or even symbolically: rather, all concepts of more ancient hu- 
mankind were understood initially in a crude, clumsy, super- 
ficial, narrow, straightforward and especially unsymbolic sense 
to an extent that is scarcely conceivable to us. The “pure man” 
from the beginning is merely someone who washes himself, 
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who forbids himself certain foods that cause skin diseases, 
who does not sleep with the dirty women of the lower com- 
mon people, who has an aversion to blood— nothing more, 
not much more! On the other hand of course it becomes clear 
from the whole nature of an essentially priestly aristocracy 
why precisely here the valuation opposites could soon become 
internalized and sharpened in a dangerous manner; and in 
fact through them chasms were ultimately ripped open be- 
tween one human being and another, over which even an 
Achilles of free-spiritedness could not leap without shudder- 
ing. From the start there has been something unhealthy in 
such priestly aristocracies and in the habits prevailing there, 
that shy away from action and are partly brooding, partly 
emotionally explosive, and whose consequence seems to be 
an intestinal disease and neurasthenia that almost inevitably 
afflicts priests throughout time; but what they themselves 
invented as a remedy against this disease— must we not 
conclude that ultimately in its aftereffects it has proven itself a 
hundred times more dangerous than the disease from which it 
was supposed to redeem? Humankind itself is still sickened by 
the aftereffects of these naive priestly cures! Think for example 
of certain dietary forms (avoidance of meat), of fasting, of 
sexual abstinence, of the flight “into the wilderness” (Weir 
Mitchell isolation cure, of course without the ensuing fatten- 
ing cure and over-feeding, which contain the most effective 
antidotes for all the hysteria of the ascetic ideal): added to this 
the whole metaphysics of the priests, hostile to the senses, 
making them lazy and cunning, their self-hypnotization in 
the manner of fakirs and Brahmins— Brahma used as a glass 
button and fixed idea—and the final, only too understandable 
general sense of being fed up along with its radical cure, noth- 
ingness (or God: —the longing for an unio mystica” with God 
is the longing of a Buddhist for nothingness, Nirvana—and 
nothing more!?8) For with priests everything gets more danger- 
ous, not only curatives and healing arts, but also arrogance, 
revenge, perspicacity, dissipation, love, lust to rule, virtue, 
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sickness; —of course with some fairness we could also add 
that it was only on the soil of this essentially dangerous form 
of human existence, the priestly form, that human beings 
became an interesting animal at all, that only here the human 
soul acquired depth in a higher sense and became evi/—and 
these are in fact the two basic forms to date of the superiority 
of human beings over other creatures! . . 


7 

— One will have already guessed how easily the priestly man- 
ner of valuation can branch off from the knightly-aristocratic 
and then develop into its opposite; this is given a special impe- 
tus every time the priestly caste and the warrior caste go up 
against one another jealously and cannot agree on a price. The 
knightly-aristocratic value judgments presuppose a powerful 
physicality, a blossoming, rich, even overflowing health along 
with whatever is required for their preservation: war, adven- 
ture, hunting, dancing, war games and in general everything 
that includes strong, free and cheerful activity. The priestly- 
noble manner of valuation—as we saw—has different pre- 
requisites: all the worse for it if it comes down to war! As is 
well known, priests are the most evil enemies— but why is this 
so? Because they are the most impotent. From their impotence 
their hatred grows to tremendous and uncanny proportions, 
to the most spiritual and poisonous variety. Priests have al- 
ways been the truly great haters in world history, also the most 
ingenious haters: — compared with the spirit of priestly re- 
venge all other spirit barely merits consideration. Human his- 
tory would be a far too stupid matter without the spirit it has 
acquired on the part of the impotent: —let us immediately 
take the greatest example. Everything that has been done on 
earth against “the noble,” “the mighty,” “the masters,” “the 
power-holders” is not worth mentioning in comparison with 
what the Jews have done against them: the Jews, that priestly 
people who in the end were only able to achieve satisfaction from 
their enemies and conquerors through a radical revaluation of 
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their values, hence through an act of the most spiritual re- 
venge. This way alone was suitable for a priestly people, 
the people of the most deeply repressed priestly vengeful- 
ness. It was the Jews who countered the aristocratic value 
equation (good = noble = powerful = beautiful = happy = be- 
loved of God) by daring with fear-inspiring consistency to 
invert it, and held on to it by the teeth of the most abysmal 
hatred (the hatred of the impotent), namely “only the miser- 
able are the good, the poor, impotent, lowly alone are the 
good, the suffering, deprived, sick, ugly are also the only pi- 
ous ones, the only ones blessed by God, there is blessedness 
for them only—whereas you, you noble and mighty, you are 
in all eternity the evil, cruel, lustful, insatiable, godless, you 
will also eternally be the unblessed, accursed and damned!” .. . 
We know who inherited this Jewish revaluation . . . I will re- 
mind my readers of the proposition I arrived at on a different 
occasion (Beyond Good and Evil 195) with respect to the tre- 
mendous initiative, disastrous beyond all measure, that the 
Jews gave us with this most fundamental of all declarations 
of war — namely that with the Jews begins the slave revolt in 
morality: that revolt with a two-thousand year history be- 
hind it, that has only shifted from our focus because it has 
been — victorious . . . 


8 


— But you do not understand this? You do not have eyes for 
something that needed two millennia to achieve victory? ... 
There is nothing surprising about this: all /ong things are dif- 
ficult to view, to survey. That however is how it came about: 
from the trunk of that tree of revenge and hatred, of Jewish 
hatred— of the deepest and most sublime hatred moreover, 
capable of creating ideals and re-creating values, whose like 
never before existed on earth— grew something just as incom- 
parable, a new love, the deepest and most sublime of all kinds 
of love: — from what other trunk could it have grown? . . . But 
we should certainly not suppose that it grew somehow as the 
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actual negation of that thirst for revenge, as the opposite of 
Jewish hatred! No, the reverse is the truth! This love grew out 
of it as its crown, as the triumphant crown unfolding itself 
ever more broadly in the brightest daylight and fullness of 
sunlight, bent on the goals of that hatred, on victory, on prey, 
on seduction in the realm of light and of the heights with the 
same urge, as it were, with which the roots of that hatred had 
sunk themselves ever more thoroughly and greedily into every- 
thing that had depth and was evil. This Jesus of Nazareth as 
the incarnate gospel of love, this “redeemer” who brought 
blessedness and victory to the poor, sinners, and the sick— was 
he not precisely seduction in its most uncanny and irresistible 
form, seduction and a detour to precisely those Jewish values 
and revisions of their ideal? Did Israel not achieve the final 
goal of its sublime revenge using this very detour of the “re- 
deemer,” this apparent adversary and disintegrator”? of Israel? 
Is it not part of the secret black art of a truly grand politics of 
revenge, a far-sighted, subterranean, slow-working and pre- 
calculating revenge that in front of the whole world Israel it- 
self had to repudiate as its mortal enemy and nail to the cross 
the actual instrument of its revenge, so that the “whole world,” 
namely all opponents of Israel could unhesitatingly bite into 
this very bait? And for that matter could anyone in the total 
sophistication of their spirit have thought up a more danger- 
ous bait? Anything that might equal that symbol of the “holy 
cross” in alluring, intoxicating, benumbing, corrupting power, 
that grisly paradox of a “god on the cross,” that mystery of 
an inconceivable, ultimate, most extreme cruelty and self 
crucifixion of God for the salvation of humanity? ... What is 
certain at least is that sub hoc signo”? Israel with its revenge and 
revaluation of all values has so far triumphed again and again 
over all other ideals, over all more noble ideals. —— 


9 


— “But why are you still talking about more noble ideals! Let 
us acquiesce to the facts: the common people have won— or 
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‘the slaves, or ‘the rabble,’ or ‘the herd’ or whatever you prefer 
to call it—if this happened through the Jews, so be it! then 
never has a people had a more world-historic mission. “The 
masters’ have been dismissed; the morality of the common man 
has been victorious. One might at the same time take this vic- 
tory as a blood-poisoning (it has mixed the races together) —I 
do not contradict; but without a doubt this intoxication has 
succeeded. The ‘redemption’ of the human race (namely from 
‘the masters’) is well on its way; everything is noticeably be- 
coming jewified or christianized or rabbleized (what do words 
matter!). The progress of this poisoning throughout the entire 
body of humankind seems unstoppable, its tempo and pace 
from now on can be ever slower, more subtle, less audible, 
more thoughtful — one has time after all . . . Does the church 
today even have a necessary task to this end, even a right to ex- 
ist at all? Or could we do without it? Quaeritur?! It appears 
that it sooner hinders and retards than accelerates that prog- 
ress? Well, that in itself could be its usefulness . . . Certainly 
by now it has become something crude and peasant-like that 
repels a more delicate intelligence and a truly modern taste. 
Should it not at least refine itself somewhat? . . . It alienates 
today more than it seduces . . . Which of us would even be a 
freethinker* if the church did not exist? The church repels us, 
not its poison... Apart from the church, we too love the poi- 
son...” — This as the epilogue of a “freethinker” to my speech, 
an honest beast as he has richly demonstrated, moreover a 
democrat; he had listened to me up till then and could not 
stand to hear me be silent. You see, there is much for me to be 
silent about at this point. — 


IO 


The slave revolt in morality begins when ressentiment’? itself 
becomes creative and gives birth to values: the ressentiment of 
those beings who are denied genuine reaction, that of the deed, 
who make up for it only through imaginary revenge. Whereas 
all noble morality grows out of a triumphant Yes-saying to 
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oneself, slave morality from the start says No to an “outside,” 
to a “different,” to a “non-self”: and this No is its creative deed. 
This reversal of the value-positing gaze— this necessary direc- 
tion to the outside instead of back onto oneself—belongs to 
the very essence of ressentiment: in order to arise, slave moral- 
ity always first needs an opposing and external world; physio- 
logically speaking it needs external stimuli in order to act at 
all—its action is reaction from the ground up. The reverse is 
the case with the noble manner of valuation: it acts and grows 
spontaneously, it only seeks its opposite in order to say Yes to 
itself more gratefully, more jubilantly—its negative concept 
“low,” “base” and “bad” is only a late-born, pale and contrast- 
ing image compared with its positive basic concept, saturated 
through and through with life and passion: “We noble ones, 
we good, beautiful, happy ones!” When the noble manner of 
valuation errs and sins against reality, this happens relative to 
the sphere that is not sufficiently known to it, indeed, against 
any real knowledge of which it has rigidly defended itself: under 
certain circumstances it misjudges the sphere it despises, that of 
the common man, of the lowly people; on the other hand we 
should consider that in any case the affect of contempt, of look- 
ing down on, of the superior gaze, assuming that it falsifies the 
image of what is despised, will fall far short of the falsification 
with which the repressed hatred, the revenge of the impotent 
will assault its opponent—in effigy of course—. Indeed, mixed 
into contempt are too much carelessness, too much taking- 
lightly, too much looking-away and impatience, even too much 
personal joyfulness for it to be capable of transforming its ob- 
ject into a genuine caricature and monster. We should not fail 
to hear the almost benevolent nuances that for example the 
Greek nobility puts into all the words they use to distinguish 
themselves from the lowly people; how a constant kind of re- 
gret, consideration, and forbearance get mixed and sugared in, 
to the point that almost all words reserved for the common 
man ultimately survive as expressions for “unhappy,” “pitiful” 
(compare detddc, ÖEIAALOS, TOVNOÓS, WOXONds,* the latter 
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two actually referring to the common man as work slave and 
beast of burden) — and how on the other hand “bad,” “lowly,” 
“unhappy” never again ceased to resonate in the Greek ear in 
a single note with a tone color in which “unhappy” predomi- 
nates: this as the heirloom of the ancient, more noble aristo- 
cratic manner of valuation that does not deny itself even when 
despising (—philologists are to be reminded of the sense in 
which otCuedc, dvoABos, TAUOV, Suctuyetv, EvUPoo dc 
are used). The “well-born” simply fe/t themselves to be the 
“happy”; they did not have to first artificially construct their 
happiness by looking at their enemies, or in some cases talking 
themselves, lying themselves into it (as all people of ressentiment 
are accustomed to doing); and likewise as full human beings 
overloaded with power and consequently active of necessity 
they knew not to separate actions from happiness — being 
active is for them by necessity included in happiness (whence 
eb MEGTTEL”™ takes its descent) —all of this very much op- 
posed to the “happiness” on the level of the impotent and 
oppressed who festered in poisonous and hostile feelings, in 
whom it appears essentially as narcotic, anesthetic, calm, 
peace, “Sabbath,” relaxing of mental tension and stretching of 
limbs, in brief, passively. Whereas the noble human being 
lives with himself confidently and openly (yevvatoc “noble- 
born” underscores the nuance “upright” and probably also “na- 
ive”), the human being of ressentiment is neither upright nor 
naive, nor honest and straightforward with himself. His soul 
squints; his spirit loves hiding places, secret passages and 
back doors, everything hidden seems like Ais world to him, 
his security, his refreshment; he knows the skill of keeping 
silent, not forgetting, waiting, temporarily belittling himself, 
humbling himself. A race of such human beings of ressenti- 
ment will in the end be necessarily more clever than any noble 
race, and it will also honor cleverness to an entirely different 
degree: namely as an existential condition of the first order, 
whereas cleverness in noble people easily has a subtle after- 
taste of luxury and sophistication about it: — here it is by far 
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less essential than the perfect functional reliability of the reg- 
ulating unconscious instincts or even a certain imprudence, 
such as bravely going at it, be it against danger, be it against 
an enemy, or that fanatical suddenness of anger, love, re- 
spect, gratitude and revenge by which noble souls have recog- 
nized one another throughout time. For the ressentiment of 
the noble human being, when it does appear in him, consum- 
mates and exhausts itself in an immediate reaction, and it 
therefore does not poison: on the other hand it does not appear 
at all in countless cases, where it is unavoidable in all who are 
weak and impotent. Not being able to take seriously for any 
length of time one’s enemies, one’s accidents, even one’s mis- 
deeds — that is the sign of strong, full natures in whom there is 
an excess of plastic, reconstructive, healing and even forgetting- 
inducing power (a good example of this in the modern world is 
Mirabeau, who had no memory for insults and churlish deeds 
committed against him and was not able to forgive only be- 
cause he— forgot). Such a human being simply shakes off with 
a single shrug all manner of worms that dig deeply into others; 
here alone real “/ove of one’s enemies” is also possible— assum- 
ing that it is possible at all on earth. How much respect for his 
enemies has a noble man! —and such respect is already a bridge 
to love . . . For he demands his enemy as his distinction, indeed 
he tolerates no other enemy than the one in whom there is 
nothing to despise and very much to honor!” Now conversely 
imagine “the enemy” as the man of ressentiment conceives of 
him—and precisely here is his deed, his creation: he has con- 
ceived of “the evil enemy,” “the evil one,” and this in fact as a 
basic concept out of which he then thinks up a “good one” as 
an afterimage and counterpart—himself! .. . 


II 


The exact opposite, therefore, of the noble man who conceives 
the basic concept “good” in advance and spontaneously, namely 
out of himself, and from there first creates for himself an idea 
of “bad.” This “bad” of noble origin and that “evil” from the 
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cauldron of unsatiated hate—the first a by-product, some- 
thing incidental, a complementary color; the second on the 
contrary the original, the beginning, the actual deed in the 
conception of a slave morality—how differently these two 
words “bad” and “evil” stand there, although they are seem- 
ingly juxtaposed with the same concept “good”! But it is not 
the same concept “good”: instead we should ask ourselves 
who is actually “evil” in the sense of the morality of ressenti- 
ment. Answered in all strictness: precisely the “good one” of 
the other morality, precisely the noble, the powerful, the ruler, 
only recolored, only reinterpreted, only reseen through the 
poisonous eye of ressentiment. Here there is one thing we wish 
least to deny: whoever got to know those “good ones” only as 
enemies also got to know nothing but evil enemies, and those 
same human beings who are so strictly held in check inter 
pares*® by custom, veneration, habit, gratitude, even more by 
mutual guardedness and jealousy, but who on the other hand 
prove to be so inventive in consideration, selfcontrol, tender- 
ness, loyalty, pride and friendship in their dealings with one 
another— they are not much better than unleashed predators 
in their behavior toward the outside world, where what is for- 
eign, where the? foreign lands begin. There they enjoy free- 
dom from all social constraint; in the wilderness they make up 
for the tension brought about by long periods of confinement 
and enclosure within the peace of the community; they step 
back into the innocence of the predator conscience as jubilant 
monsters who perhaps walk away from a horrific string of 
murder, arson, rape and torture in high spirits, with equa- 
nimity of the soul, as if they had merely pulled some student 
prank, convinced that the poets once again have something to 
sing and praise for a long time to come. What constitutes the 
ground of all these noble races is the predator, the magnificent 
blond beast* roaming about lustily after prey and victory; a 
discharging of this hidden ground is needed from time to 
time; the animal must emerge once more, must return to the 
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wilderness: —Roman, Arabic, Teutonic, Japanese nobility, 
Homeric heroes, Scandinavian Vikings— they are all the same 
in this need. It is the noble races who have left the concept 
“barbarian” on all tracks wherever they have gone; even from 
their highest culture an awareness of this betrays itself, and 
pride in it as well (for example when Pericles says to his Athe- 
nians in that famous funeral oration, “to every land and sea 
our boldness has broken a path, erecting timeless memorials 
to itself everywhere for things good and wicked”). This 
“boldness” of noble races, insane, absurd, sudden in its expres- 
sion; the unpredictable and even improbable nature of their 
undertakings — Pericles? emphasizes the QaOvULa*® of the 
Athenians with distinction — their indifference and contempt 
for security, body, life, comfort; their appalling cheerfulness 
and depth of lust in all destruction, in all the lusty expressions 
of victory and cruelty— for those who suffered from this ev- 
erything was summed up in the image of the “barbarian,” of 
the “evil enemy,” perhaps of “Goths” and “Vandals.” The pro- 
found, icy mistrust that a German arouses as soon as he comes 
to power, again even now —is still an atavism of that inextin- 
guishable horror with which Europe has for centuries watched 
the raging of the blond Teutonic beast‘ (although there is 
scarcely a conceptual, let alone a blood relationship between 
us Germans and the ancient Teutons). I once drew attention® 
to the embarrassment Hesiod experienced when he thought 
up the succession of the cultural ages and tried to express 
them as gold, silver and bronze: he knew of no other way to 
deal with the contradiction posed by the magnificent but like- 
wise so horrific and violent world of Homer than to make two 
ages out of a single one, which he now placed one after the 
other— first the age of the heroes and demigods of Troy and 
Thebes, as that world had survived in the memory of the noble 
races who had their own ancestors there; then the bronze age, as 
that same world appeared to the descendants of the oppressed, 
pillaged, abused, abducted, sold into slavery: an age of bronze, 
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as mentioned earlier; hard, cold, cruel, bereft of feeling and 
conscience, crushing everything and drenching it with blood. 
Supposing that what is now believed anyway to be “truth” 
were actually true, that it is simply the meaning of all culture to 
breed, from the beast of prey “human being,” a tame and civi- 
lized animal, a domestic animal, then undoubtedly we would 
have to regard all those instincts of reaction and ressentiment 
with whose help the noble races along with their ideals were 
ultimately wrecked and overwhelmed as the actual instruments 
of culture; this would of course not necessarily mean that their 
bearers simultaneously represented culture themselves. On the 
contrary the opposite would not only be probable—no! today 
it is obvious! These bearers of oppressing and retaliation-craving 
instincts, the descendants of all European and non-European 
slavery, all pre-Aryan population in particular—they repre- 
sent the regression of humankind! These “instruments of cul- 
ture” are a disgrace to human beings, and rather a suspicion, a 
counter-argument against “culture” generally! We might be 
entirely justified in clinging to our fear of the blond beast*® at 
the core of all noble races, in being on guard: but who would 
not rather fear a hundred times more if he could admire at the 
same time, than not fear but then no longer be able to escape 
the nauseating sight of the deformed, dwarfed, atrophied and 
poisoned? And is this not our doom? What today constitutes 
our aversion to “human beings”? — for we suffer from human 
beings, there is no doubt.— Not fear; rather, that we have 
nothing more to fear from human beings; that the worm “hu- 
man” is at the forefront and teeming; that the “tame human,” 
the hopelessly mediocre and unpleasant soul has already 
learned to feel like the goal and pinnacle, the meaning of 
history, like a “higher human being”; — indeed, that he has a 
certain right to feel this way, inasmuch as he feels himself dis- 
tanced from the profusion of deformed, diseased, weary, worn- 
out people of which Europe is beginning to stink today, like 
something then that at least is relatively well-formed, at least 
still viable, at least able to say Yes to life... 
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— At this point I cannot suppress a sigh and a final confi- 
dence. What is it that I in particular find wholly unbearable? 
That with which I alone cannot cope, which makes me suffo- 
cate and languish? Bad air! Bad air! That anything deformed 
comes near me; that I have to smell the entrails of a deformed 
soul! ... What are we not able to bear in terms of distress, 
deprivation, nasty weather, infirmity, toil, isolation? Basically 
we are able to come to grips with everything else, born as we 
are to a subterranean and fighting existence; we always emerge 
again and again into the light, we experience again and again 
the golden hour of victory—and then we stand there, as we 
were born, unbreakable, tensed, ready for new, more difficult, 
more distant things like a bow that only gets pulled tauter by 
any distress. — But from time to time grant me— assuming 
there are heavenly benefactresses beyond good and evil—a 
glimpse, grant me only a single glimpse of something perfect, 
formed to completion, happy, powerful, triumphant in which 
there is still something to fear! Of a human being who justifies 
the human being, of a complementary and redeeming stroke 
of luck of a human being, for whose sake we can hold on to 
our faith” in human beings! ... For this is the way things are: 
the diminution and leveling of the European human conceals 
our greatest danger, because this sight makes us weary... 
Today we do not see anything that wishes to be greater, we 
sense that things are still going downhill, further down into 
what is thinner, more good-natured, more prudent, more 
comfortable, more mediocre, more indifferent, more Chinese, 
more Christian— human beings, there can be no doubt, are 
getting “better” all the time. . . It is precisely here that Europe’s 
doom lies—along with the fear of humans we also forfeited 
our love for them, our respect for them, our hope for them, 
indeed our will to them. The sight of human beings now makes 
us weary—what is nihilism today if not that?...We are 
weary of human beings... 
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— But let us return: the problem of the other origin of “good,” 
of the good man as conceived by the man of ressentiment, de- 
mands its conclusion.—It does not seem strange that lambs 
bear a grudge against the great birds of prey: only this is no 
reason to hold it against the great birds of prey that they 
snatch themselves little lambs.48 And when the lambs say to 
each other “these birds of prey are evil; and whoever is a bird 
of prey to the least possible extent, rather even its opposite, a 
lamb— does he not have to be good?” then there is nothing 
wrong with this construction of an ideal, even if the birds of 
prey were to look upon this a bit sarcastically and perhaps say 
to themselves: “we do not bear a grudge against them, these 
good lambs, in fact we love them: nothing is tastier than a 
tender lamb.” —To demand of strength that it not express 
itself as strength, that it zot be a will to overwhelm, a will to 
topple, a will to become master, a thirst for enemies and ob- 
stacles and triumphs, is just as absurd as demanding of weak- 
ness, that it express itself as strength. A quantum of force is 
just such a quantum of drive, of will, of effect— moreover it 
is nothing but this very driving, willing, effecting, and it can 
only appear otherwise under the seduction of language (and 
the basic errors of reason petrified in it), which understands 
and misunderstands all effecting as conditioned by something 
that effects, by a “subject.” For instance, just as ordinary people 
separate lightning from its flashing and take the latter as its 
doing, as the effect of a subject that is called lightning, so too 
popular morality separates strength from the expressions of 
strength, as if behind the strong one there were an indifferent 
substratum free to express strength or not to. But there is no 
such substratum; there is no “being” behind the doing, effect- 
ing, becoming; the “doer” is merely tacked on as a fiction to 
the doing—the doing is everything. The people basically 
double the doing when they have the lightning flashing; this is 
a doing-doing: it posits the same occurrence once as cause and 
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then once more as its effect. Natural scientists do no better 
when they say “force moves, force causes” and so on— despite 
all its coolness, its freedom from affect, our entire science still 
stands under the seduction of language and has not gotten rid 
of the false changelings foisted upon it, the “subjects” (the 
atom for instance is such a changeling, likewise the Kantian 
“thing in itself”): no wonder that the repressed, secretly glow- 
ing affects of revenge and hatred exploit this belief for them- 
selves and basically even uphold no belief more ardently than 
the one that says the strong is free to be weak, and the bird of 
prey to be a lamb:—this way after all they gain the right to 
make the bird of prey accountable for being a bird of prey... 
When from the vengeful cunning of their impotence the op- 
pressed, the downtrodden, and the violated encourage one 
another, saying: “Let’s be different than the evil ones, namely 
good! And good is whoever does not violate, injures no one, 
whoever does not attack, does not retaliate, leaves revenge to 
God, whoever like us keeps himself hidden, steers clear of all 
evil and generally demands little of life, like us patient, hum- 
ble, righteous souls” — then this really means, heard dispas- 
sionately and without prejudice, nothing more than: “we weak 
ones simply happen to be weak; it is good that we do nothing 
that we are not strong enough to do” —but this harsh matter of 
fact, this prudence of the lowest sort possessed even by insects 
(who presumably play dead when in grave danger in order not 
to do “too much”), has disguised itself in the pomp of resign- 
ing, quiet and patient virtue thanks to that counterfeiting 
and self-deception of impotence, just as if the very weakness 
of the weak — that is of course his essence, his effect, his entire 
singular, unavoidable, inseparable reality—were a voluntary 
achievement, something willed, chosen, a deed, a merit. This 
kind of human being needs the belief in an indifferent elective 
“subject” due to his instinct of self-preservation and self 
affirmation, in which every lie tends to sanctify itself. The sub- 
ject (or, to speak in more popular terms, the soul) is perhaps 
the best article of faith on earth so far, because it enabled the 
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majority of mortals, the weak and oppressed of every kind, to 
interpret weakness itself as freedom, and their being thus-and- 
such as a merit. 


14 

— Does anyone want to go down and take a little peek into 
the secret of how ideals are fabricated on earth? Who has the 
courage to do this? ... Well then! Here we have an open view 
into this dark workshop. Wait just another minute, Mr. Nosey 
and Daredevil: Your eyes need first to get used to this falsely 
shimmering light . . . So! Enough! Speak up now! What's go- 
ing on down there? Tell us what you see, man of the most 
dangerous curiosity — now J am the one who’s listening. — 

— “I don’t see anything, but I hear all the more. There’s a 
cautious, malicious, soft rumoring and whispering coming 
from all the corners and nooks. It seems to me people are ly- 
ing; a sugary smoothness clings to every sound. Weakness is 
in the process of being lied into a merit, there is no doubt — it’s 
just as you said it was.” — 

— Go on! 

— “and impotence that does not retaliate into ‘kindness’ 
anxious baseness into ‘humility’; subjugation to those whom 
they hate into ‘obedience’ (namely to the one they say com- 
mands this subjugation—they call him God). The inoffen- 
siveness of the weak man, cowardice itself, of which he has a 
wealth; his standing-at-the-door, his unavoidable having-to- 
wait assume a good name here, as ‘patience,’ it is even called 
the virtue; not being able to avenge oneself is called not want- 
ing to avenge oneself, perhaps even forgiveness (‘for they know 
not what they do — we alone know what they do!’). They’re 
also talking about ‘love of their enemies®°— and sweating”! at 
the same time.” 

—Go on! 

—“They’re miserable, no doubt about it, all these whisper- 
ers and nook-dwelling counterfeiters, even though they’re 
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crouching together warmly—but they tell me their misery is 
an election and selection by God, that people beat the dogs 
they love most; maybe this misery is also a preparation, a test, 
a schooling, maybe it’s even more— something that will one 
day be compensated for and paid out with tremendous interest 
in gold, no! in happiness. They call it “blessedness.’” 

—Go on! 

— “Now they’re letting me know that they’re not only 
better than the mighty, the rulers of the earth whose spittle 
they have to lick (not out of fear, not in the least out of fear! 
but because God commands that all the authorities be 
honored”) —that they are not only better, but even ‘have it 
better,’ or in any case will have it better someday. But enough! 
enough! I can’t take it anymore. Bad air! Bad air! This work- 
shop where they fabricate ideals— it seems to me it stinks of 
nothing but lies.” 

— No! Wait a minute! You haven't said anything yet about 
the masterpiece of these black magic artists who produce 
white, milk and innocence from every black: — havent you 
noticed what is their ultimate in refinement, their boldest, 
subtlest, most ingenious, most mendacious artistic stroke? 
Pay attention! These cellar animals full of vengeance and 
hatred —what exactly do they make out of vengeance and 
hatred? Did you ever hear these words? If you trusted only 
their words, would you suspect you were among people of 
ressentiment? ... 

— “I understand, I’ll open my ears again (oh! oh! oh! and 
close my nose). Now I am hearing again what they have so 
often said before: We good— we are the just’ — what they 
demand they do not call retaliation, but ‘the triumph of 
justice’; what they hate is not their enemy, no! they hate ‘injus- 
tice, ‘godlessness’; what they believe and hope is not the hope 
for revenge, the drunkenness of sweet revenge (— ‘sweeter 
than honey’ Homer” already called it), but the victory of God, 
of the just God over the godless; what remains for them to love 
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on earth are not their brothers in hate, but their ‘brothers in 
love,*4 as they say, all the good and just of the earth.” 

—And what do they call that which serves as their comfort 
against all the sufferings of life—their phantasmagoria of 
anticipated future blessedness? 

— “What? Did I hear right? They call it “the last judgment,” 
the coming of their kingdom, the ‘kingdom of God’ — mean- 
while however they live ‘in faith, ‘in love, ‘in hope. ”°° 

— Enough! Enough! 


I5 

In faith in what? In love of what? In hope of what? — These 
weak ones— for they too want to be the strong ones some- 
day, there is no doubt, someday their “kingdom” too shall 
come— “the kingdom of God” as they simply call it, as I 
mentioned earlier: they are so humble in all things after all! 
Even to experience that, people will need to live a long time, 
beyond death— indeed, they need eternal life so that in the 
“kingdom of God” they can recoup their losses from that 
earthly life “in faith, in love, in hope.” Recoup their losses for 
what? Recoup their losses through what? .. . It seems to me 
Dante committed a gross blunder when, with terror-instilling 
ingenuousness, he placed the inscription “eternal love also 
created me”°® over the gate to his hell: —in any case, over the 
gate of Christian paradise and its “eternal blessedness” a more 
justified inscription would be “eternal hatred also created 
me” — assuming a truth can be displayed over the gate to a lie! 
For what is the blessedness of that paradise anyway? ... We 
would probably guess it on our own; but it is better to have it 
expressly confirmed by Thomas Aquinas,’ the great teacher 
and saint, an authority not to be underestimated in such mat- 
ters: “Beati in regno coelesti; he says, gently as a lamb, “videbunt 
poenas damnatorum, ut beatitudo illis magis complaceat.”* 
Or if one wishes to hear it in a stronger key, say from the 
mouth of a triumphing church father who counseled his Chris- 
tians against the cruel delights of the public spectacles —and 
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why? “Faith offers us much more indeed,” —he says, De Spec- 
taculis chs. 29f.— “something much stronger, thanks to salvation 
there are entirely different joys at our disposal; instead of 
athletes we have our martyrs; if we want blood, well, then we 
have the blood of Christ . . . But what awaits us only on the 
day of his return, of his triumph!” —and now he continues, 
the rapturous visionary:°? “At enim supersunt alia spectacula, 
ille ultimus et perpetuus judicii dies, ille nationibus insperatus, 
ille derisus, cum tanta saeculi vetustas et tot ejus nativitates uno 
igne haurientur. Quae tunc spectaculi latitudo! Quid admirer! 
Quid rideam! Ubi gaudeam! Ubi exultem, spectans tot et 
tantos reges, qui in coelum recepti nuntiabantur, cum ipso Jove 
et ipsis suis testibus in imis tenebris congemescentes! Item praesi- 
des (the provincial governors) persecutores dominici nominis 
saevioribus quam ipsi flammis saevierunt insultantibus contra 
Christianos liquescentes! Quos praeterea sapientes illos philoso- 
phos coram discipulis suis una conflagrantibus erubescentes, qui- 
bus nihil ad deum pertinere suadebant, quibus animas aut nullas 
aut non in pristina corpora redituras affirmabant! Etiam poétas 
non ad Rhadamanti nec ad Minois, sed ad inopinati Christi tri- 
bunal palpitantes! Tunc magis tragoedi audiendi, magis scilicet 
vocales (in better voice, even worse screamers) in sua pro pria 
calamitate; tunc histriones cognoscendi, solutiores multo per ig- 
nem; tunc spectandus auriga in flammea rota totus rubens, tunc 
xystici contemplandi non in gymnasiis, sed in igne jaculati, nisi 
quod ne tunc quidem illos velim vivos,° ut qui malim ad eos 
potius conspectum insatiabilem conferre, qui in dominum de- 
saevierunt. Hic est ille, dicam, fabri aut quaestuariae filius (as 
everything that follows shows, and likewise this well-known 
term from the Talmud for the mother of Jesus, Tertullian 
from here on means the Jews), sabbati destructor, Samarites et 
daemonium habens. Hic est, quem a Juda redemistis, hic est ille 
arundine et colaphis diverberatus, sputamentis dedecoratus, felle 
et aceto potatus. Hic est, quem clam discentes subripuerunt, ut 
resurrexisse dicatur vel hortulanus detraxit, ne lactucae suae 
frequentia commeantium laederentur.’ Ut talia spectes, ut talibus 
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exultes, quis tibi praetor aut consul aut quaestor aut sacerdos de 
sua liberalitate praestabit? Et tamen haec jam habemus quo- 
dammodo per fidem spiritu imaginante repraesentata. Ceterum 
qualia illa sunt, quae nec oculus vidit nec auris audivit nec in cor 
hominis ascenderunt? (1 Cor. 2:9) Credo circo et utraque cavea 
(first and fourth rank or, according to others, the comic and 
tragic stage) et omni stadio gratiora”? — Per fidem:®' thus it is 
written. 


16 


Let us conclude. The two opposing values “good and bad,” 
“good and evil” have waged a terrible, millennia-long struggle 
on earth; and just as certainly as the second value has long 
been preponderant, even now there is no shortage of places 
where the struggle continues undecided. One could even say 
that in the meantime it has been carried ever higher and there- 
fore has become ever deeper, ever more spiritual: so that today 
perhaps no mark of the “higher nature,” of the more spiritual 
nature is more decisive than being split in this sense and still 
a real battleground for those opposites. The symbol of this 
struggle, written in a script that has remained legible across all 
ofhuman history to date, is called “Rome against Judea, Judea 
against Rome”:—so far there has been no greater event than 
this struggle, this formulation of the question, this deadly con- 
tradiction. Rome sensed in the Jew something like anti-nature 
itself, its antipodal monstrosity, so to speak; in Rome the Jew 
was considered to be “convicted of hatred against the whole 
human race”: rightly so, insofar as we have a right to link the 
salvation and future of the human race to the unconditional 
rule of aristocratic values, of Roman values. What, on the other 
hand, did the Jews feel toward Rome? This can be guessed 
from a thousand signs; but it suffices to recall once more the 
Apocalypse of John, that most wanton of all written outbursts 
that revenge has on its conscience. (We should not underesti- 
mate, by the way, the profound consistency of the Christian 
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instinct when it titled precisely this book of hatred with the 
name of the disciple of love, the same one to whom it attrib- 
uted that enamored-fanatical gospel—: therein lies a piece of 
truth, no matter how much literary counterfeiting may have 
been necessary for this purpose.) The Romans were indeed the 
strong and noble, such that stronger and nobler have never 
existed since on earth, and have never even been dreamed of; 
every vestige of them, every inscription thrills us, supposing 
that one can guess what is doing the writing there. The Jews 
conversely were the priestly people of ressentiment par excel- 
lence, endowed with a popular-moral genius without peer: 
just compare the similarly talented peoples with the Jews, for 
instance the Chinese® or the Germans, to really understand 
what is first and what is fifth rank. Which of them has tri- 
um phed in the meantime, Rome or Judea? But there is simply 
no doubt: just consider before whom people bow today in 
Rome itself as if bowing before the epitome of all the highest 
values—and not only in Rome, but over almost half the earth, 
wherever human beings have become tame or want to be- 
come tame— before three Jews, as is well-known, and one 
Jewess (before Jesus of Nazareth, the fisherman Peter, the 
carpet-weaver Paul and the mother of the aforementioned 
Jesus, called Mary). This is quite remarkable: Rome has suc- 
cumbed beyond all doubt. Of course in the Renaissance there 
was a brilliant-uncanny revival of the classical ideal, of the 
noble manner of valuation of all things: Rome itself moved 
like someone awakened from apparent death, under the pres- 
sure of the new Judaized Rome built on top of it, which gave 
the appearance of an ecumenical synagogue and was called 
“church”: but Judea triumphed again immediately, thanks to 
that thoroughly rabble-like (German and English) ressentiment- 
movement we call the Reformation, along with what had to 
result from it, the restoration of the church—the restoration 
as well of the ancient sepulchral slumber of classical Rome. In 
an even more decisive and profound sense than before, Judea 
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once again achieved victory over the classical ideal with the 
French Revolution: the last political nobleness that existed in 
Europe, that of the seventeenth and eighteenth French centuries, 
collapsed under the popular instincts of ressentiment — never on 
earth had a greater jubilation, a noisier enthusiasm been heard! 
To be sure, in the midst of all this the most tremendous, the 
most unexpected thing happened: the ideal of antiquity itself 
stepped bodily and with unheard-of splendor before the eyes 
and conscience of humankind —and once again, but stronger, 
simpler, more penetratingly than ever, the terrible and delight- 
ful counter-slogan of the privilege of the few rang out against 
ressentiment’s old lying slogan of the privilege of the many, 
against the will to lowering, to debasement, to leveling, to the 
movement downward and evening-ward of humankind! Like 
a final sign pointing to the other way Napoleon appeared, the 
most singular and late-born human being there ever was, and 
in him the incarnate problem of the noble ideal in itself—and 
consider well just what kind of problem it is: Napoleon, this 
synthesis of an inhuman and a superhuman... 


17 

— Was that the end of it? Was the greatest of all oppositions 
of ideals thus placed ad acta™ for all time? Or only postponed, 
postponed for a long time? . . . Should there not someday have 
to be an even more terrible flaring up of the old fire, one much 
longer in the making? Still more: would precisely that not be 
something to desire with all our might? even to will? even to 
promote? ... Whoever starts to reflect at this point, like my 
readers, and to think about it further will be hard put to come 
to the end of it soon—reason enough for me to come to the 
end, providing that I have long since clarified sufficiently what 
I want, what I want precisely with that dangerous slogan worn 
so well by my last book: “Beyond Good and Evil”... This at 
least does not mean “Beyond Good and Bad.” —— 
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Note. I take the opportunity provided by this treatise to publicly and 
formally express a wish that up till now I have only expressed in occasional 
conversations with scholars: namely that some philosophy faculty might 
perform an extraordinary service by launching a series of academic prize 
essays devoted to the promotion of moral-historical studies: — perhaps this 
book will serve to give a strong impetus in just such a direction. Regarding 
a possibility of this kind allow me to suggest the following question: it mer- 
its the attention of philologists and historians just as much as that of actual 
philosophy scholars by profession: 


“What clues are provided by linguistics, in particular etymological research, 
to the history of the development of moral concepts?” 


—On the other hand it is of course just as necessary to win the partici- 
pation of physiologists and physicians for these problems (of the value of 
estimations so far): for which it can be left to the professional philosophers 
to act as advocates and mediators in this particular case as well, after they 
have succeeded on the whole in restructuring the originally so dismissive, 
so mistrustful relationship between philosophy, physiology and medicine 
into the most cordial and fruitful exchange. In fact all tablets of good, all 
“thou shalts” of which history or ethnological research is aware, first of all 
require physiological illumination and interpretation, in any case before 
the psychological kind; likewise all of them await a critique on the part of 
medical science. The question: what is this or that tablet of good and “mo- 
rality” worth? needs to be posed from the most diverse perspectives, for the 
question of “value for what?” cannot be analyzed too minutely. For in- 
stance, something that had obvious value with respect to the greatest pos- 
sible longevity of a race (or to increasing its adaptive powers to a certain 
climate or to the preservation of the greatest number) would absolutely not 
have the same value if it were instead a matter of developing a stronger 
type. The welfare of the majority and the welfare of the few are opposing 
value viewpoints: holding the former to be of higher value in itselfis some- 
thing we will have to leave to the naïveté of English biologists... A// the 
sciences from now on must work in advance on this task understood to be 
that the philosopher has to solve the problem of values, that he has to deter- 
mine the rank order of values. — 


Second Treatise 


“Guilt,” “Bad Conscience,” 
and Related Matters. 


I 


To breed an animal that is allowed to promise —is this not 
precisely the paradoxical task that nature has set for itself with 
respect to human beings? is it not the genuine problem of 
human beings? ... That this problem has been solved to a 
high degree must seem all the more amazing to someone who 
fully appreciates the force that works in opposition here, that 
of forgetfulness. Forgetfulness is not merely a vis inertiae,' as 
the shallow believe, rather it is an active, positive faculty of 
repression in the strictest sense, which is accountable for the 
fact that whatever we experience, learn, or take in while we are 
in our digestive state (it could just as well be called “ensoul- 
ing”) is able to enter our consciousness just as little as the 
whole thousand-fold process with which our physical nourish- 
ment takes place, so-called embodying. Temporarily closing the 
doors and windows of consciousness; remaining undisturbed 
by the noise and struggle with which our underworld of ser- 
vice organs works for and against each other; a bit of quiet, a 
bit of tabula rasa’ of consciousness, so that there is room again 
for new things, above all for the nobler functions and function- 
aries, for ruling, anticipating, predetermining (since our organ- 
ism is oligarchically organized) — this is the use of the active 
forgetfulness referred to above, a doorkeeper so to speak, an 
upholder of psychic order, of rest, of etiquette: from which it can 
be immediately deduced that no happiness, no cheerfulness, no 
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hope, no pride, no present could exist without forgetfulness. 
The person in whom this repression apparatus is damaged and 
ceases to function can be compared to a dyspeptic (and not 
merely compared—) he cannot “finish” anything... Pre- 
cisely this necessarily forgetful animal in whom forgetting 
represents a force, a form of strong health, has now bred in it- 
self a counter-faculty, a memory with whose help forgetfulness 
is exempted for certain cases—namely for those cases where 
promises are to be made; thus it is by no means a merely pas- 
sive incapacity to let go of an impression that has been carved, 
not merely the indigestion of a once-pledged word with which 
someone is unable to finish, but an active process of not want- 
ing to get rid of something, a willing on and on of something 
once willed, an actual memory of the will: so that between the 
original “I will,” “I will do” and the actual discharge of the 
will, its act, a world of new foreign things and circumstances, 
even acts of will can be unhesitatingly placed in between, 
without breaking this long chain of willing. But how many 
different things this presupposes! How humanity must have 
first learned to separate necessary from accidental occurrences 
in order to control the future in advance, to think causally, to 
see and anticipate what is remote as if present, to posit with 
certainty what is the end, what is the means for this, in gen- 
eral to reckon and be able to calculate— how humanity itself 
must have first become calculable, regular, necessary, even to 
itself for its own image, in order finally to be able to vouch for 
itself as future to the extent that someone who promises does! 


2 


Precisely that is the long history of the descent of responsibil- 
ity. As we have already grasped, that task of breeding an animal 
that is allowed to promise includes as a condition and prepara- 
tion the closer task of first making the human being necessary, 
uniform, like among like, regular and consequently predict- 
able to a certain degree. The tremendous labor of what I have 
called the “morality of custom” (cf. Dawn, 9, 14, 164) — the 
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actual labor of human beings on themselves in the longest 
period of time of the human race, its entire prehistoric labor 
has its meaning in this, its great justification, regardless of 
how much harshness, tyranny, obtuseness and idiocy are also 
inherent in it: human beings were really made predictable 
with the help of the morality of custom and the social strait- 
jacket. Conversely, if we place ourselves at the end of this tre- 
mendous process, where the tree finally bears its fruit, where 
society and its morality of custom finally brings about that for 
which it was only the means: then we find as the ripest fruit on 
its tree the sovereign individual, like only unto himself, the 
autonomous, supermoral individual who has liberated himself 
from the morality of custom (for “autonomous” and “moral” 
are mutually exclusive), in brief, a human being of his own 
independent, long will who is allowed to promise —and in him 
a proud consciousness twitching in every muscle of what has 
been achieved and has become flesh in him, an actual con- 
sciousness of power and freedom, a feeling of completion of 
the human being generally. This individual who has become 
free, who is really allowed to promise, this master of the free 
will, this sovereign — how could he not know what superiority 
he has here over all who cannot promise and vouch for them- 
selves, how much trust, how much fear, how much respect he 
arouses—he “earns” all three—and how with this mastery 
over himself he has necessarily also been handed mastery over 
circumstances, over nature and all shorter-willed and less reli- 
able creatures? The “free” human being, the owner of a long, 
unbreakable will, also has his standard of value in this pos- 
session: gazing out from himself upon others, he either hon- 
ors or despises; and just as necessarily as he is honored by his 
peers, the strong and the reliable (those who are allowed to 
promise) — hence everyone who speaks like a sovereign, sol- 
emnly, rarely, slowly, who is stingy with his trust, whose trust 
is distinguishing, who gives his word as something that can 
be trusted because he knows himself to be strong enough to 
keep it even against accidents, even “against fate” —: just as 
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necessarily he will have a kick ready for the feeble reprobates who 
make promises without being allowed, and his corrective rod for 
the liar who breaks his word just as soon as it leaves his mouth. 
The proud knowledge of the extraordinary privilege of responsi- 
bility, the consciousness of this rare freedom, of this power over 
himself and fate has settled in him to his uttermost depths and 
has become instinct, the dominating instinct:—what will he 
call it, this dominating instinct, supposing that he even needs a 
word for it? But there is no doubt: this sovereign human being 
calls it his conscience... 


3 

His conscience? . . . It can be sensed in advance that the con- 
cept “conscience” that we encounter here in its highest, almost 
alarming form already has a long history and form-conversion 
behind it. To be allowed to vouch for oneself and with pride, 
hence also to be allowed to say Yes to oneself—that is a ripe 
fruit, as I said before, but also a /ate fruit: — how long this 
fruit had to hang bitter and sour on the tree! And for an even 
much longer period of time there was nothing at all to be 
seen of such fruit— no one could have promised it, however 
certainly everything on this tree was prepared and growing 
with only it in mind! — “How does one make a capacity for 
memory in the human animal? How does one impress upon 
this partly dull, partly distracted momentary understanding, 
this forgetfulness incarnate, in such a way that it remains 
present?” ... This ancient problem was not solved with ten- 
der answers and means, as one can well imagine; in fact, per- 
haps nothing is more terrible and uncanny about the whole 
prehistory of humans than their mnemo-technique. “Some- 
thing has to be burned in so that it stays in the memory: only 
whatever does not cease to hurt stays in the memory” — that 
is a main principle from the oldest psychology on earth (un- 
fortunately also the longest). One might even say that wher- 
ever solemnity, seriousness, secrecy, gloomy colors still exist 
today in the lives of people and peoples there is something of 
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an aftereffect of the terror with which earlier times promised, 
pledged and vowed: the past, the longest, deepest, harshest 
past breathes on us and wells up in us when we become “seri- 
ous.” It never got done without blood, torture, sacrifice when 
humanity considered it necessary to make a memory for itself; 
the most horrific sacrifices and pledges (which include the 
sacrifice of the firstborn), the most repulsive mutilations (for 
example castrations), the cruelest ritual forms of all religious 
cults (and all religions at their deepest foundations are systems 
of cruelty) —all of this has its origin in that instinct that intu- 
ited pain to be the most powerful mnemonic aid. In a certain 
sense all asceticism belongs here: a couple of ideas are sup- 
posed to be made indelible, omnipresent, unforgettable, 
“fixed” for the purpose of hypnotizing the whole nervous 
and intellectual system through these “fixed ideas” — and the 
ascetic procedures and forms of life are a means to free those 
ideas from competition with all other ideas in order to make 
them “unforgettable.” The worse humankind was “at mem- 
ory,” the more terrible was the appearance of its practices; the 
harshness of penal laws in particular provides a benchmark for 
how much effort it took for these slaves of momentary affect 
and desire to be victorious over forgetfulness and to keep pres- 
ent a few primitive demands of social coexistence. We Ger- 
mans certainly do not consider ourselves an especially cruel 
and hard-hearted people, less still as especially frivolous and 
living for the day; but just look at our old penal code in order 
to discover what it took in terms of effort to breed a “people of 
thinkers” on this earth (that is to say: the people of Europe, 
among whom today we can still find a maximum of trust, seri- 
ousness, tastelessness and matter-offactness, qualities with 
which it has a right to breed every kind of Europe’s mandarin). 
These Germans have used terrible means to make a memory for 
themselves, in order to become master over their rabble-like 
instincts and their attending brutal clumsiness: think of the 
old German punishments, for example stoning (— even leg- 
end has the millstone falling on the head of the guilty one), 
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breaking on the wheel (the most characteristic invention and 
specialty of German genius in the realm of punishment)), 
throwing stakes, tearing or trampling by horses (“quarter- 
ing”), boiling the criminal in oil or wine (still used in the four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries), the popular flaying alive (“cut- 
ting strips”), carving flesh from the chest; and surely also 
smearing the evildoer with honey and leaving him to the flies 
under the burning sun” With the help of such images and pro- 
cedures people finally retained five, six “I will nots” in their 
memory, with respect to which they gave their promise in order 
to share in the advantages of society—and really! with the help 
of this kind of memory they finally came “to reason”!—Ah, 
reason, seriousness, mastery over the affects, this whole gloomy 
business we call reflection, all these prerogatives and showpieces 
of the human being: how dearly they have been bought! how 
much blood and horror are at the bottom ofall “good things”! . . . 


4 


But how then did that other “gloomy thing,” the consciousness 
of guilt, the whole “bad conscience” come into the world? —And 
with this we return to our genealogists of morality. To say it 
again — or have I not yet said it at all? — they are worthless. 
Merely their own “modern” experience, five spans long; no 
knowledge, no will to knowledge of the past; even less a his- 
torical instinct, a “second sight” necessary here above all—and 
yet they do history of morality: in all fairness this must culmi- 
nate in results that stand in a relation to truth that is more 
than just coy. Have these previous genealogists of morality al- 
lowed themselves even just to dream from a distance that, for 
example, the major moral concept “guilt” has its origin® in the 
very material concept “debt”? Or that punishment as retribu- 
tion developed completely apart from any presupposition over 
freedom or non-freedom of the will? —and this to the extent 
moreover that there must always first be a igh level of hu- 
manization before the animal “human being” begins to make 
those much more primitive distinctions such as “deliberate,” 
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“negligent,” “accidental,” “accountable” and their opposites 
and brings them to bear in meting out punishment. That now 
so cheap and so apparently natural, unavoidable thought that 
clearly had to serve as an explanation in the first place for how 
the feeling of justice came into being on earth, “a criminal 
deserves punishment because he could have acted differently,” 
is in fact a form of human judgment and inference that was 
achieved extremely late and is quite refined; whoever places it 
in the beginnings fumbles with crude fingers around the psy- 
chology of more ancient humankind. For the longest period of 
human history punishment was definitely not meted out be- 
cause the perpetrator was held responsible for his deed, there- 
fore not under the presupposition that only the guilty one was 
to be punished: —rather, just as parents today still punish 
their children, from anger over injury suffered, that vents itself 
against the offender— but this anger is held in check and modi- 
fied by the idea that every injury has its equivalent somewhere 
and can actually be paid off, even if only through the pain of 
the offender. Where did this ancient, deep-rooted and perhaps 
now no longer eradicable idea get its power, this idea of an 
equivalence of injury and pain? I already revealed the answer: 
in the contractual relationship between creditor and debtor, 
which is as old as the existence of “legal subjects” and for its 
part points back to the basic forms of buying, selling, trading, 
commerce and traffic. 


5 

Of course calling to mind these contractual relationships 
arouses all kinds of suspicion and resistance against the older 
humankind that created or permitted them, as one would ex- 
pect from the start given what was noted earlier. Precisely here 
promising takes place; precisely here what matters is making a 
memory for the one who promises; precisely here, we may sus- 
pect, there will be a trove of harsh, cruel, painful things. The 
debtor, in order to inspire trust for his promise of repayment, in 
order to give a guarantee for the seriousness and the sacredness 
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of his promise, in order to convince his own conscience that 
repayment is a duty, an obligation, pledges something by vir- 
tue of a contract to the creditor in the event he does not pay, 
something that he otherwise “owns” or over which he other- 
wise still has power, for example his body or his wife or his 
freedom or even his life (or, under certain religious presuppo- 
sitions, even his blessedness, the salvation of his soul, ultimately 
even peace in the grave: as in Egypt, where the corpse of the 
debtor had no peace from the creditor even in the grave —and 
of course this peace truly meant something to the Egyptians 
in particular).’ For example, the creditor could subject the 
body of the debtor to all kinds of indignity and torture, such 
as cutting off as much of it as seemed appropriate for the size 
of the debt: —and early on and everywhere assessments were 
made on this basis, assessments in part horrific for their atten- 
tion to minute detail, assessments in law of individual limbs 
and body parts. I regard it as progress, as evidence of a freer, 
more grandly calculating, more Roman conception of justice 
that Rome’s Twelve Tables? legislation decreed it was a matter 
of indifference as to how much or how little the creditors 
carved away in such a case, “si plus minusve secuerunt, ne fraude 
esto.” Let us make the logic of this whole form of compensa- 
tion clear to ourselves: it is foreign enough. The equivalence is 
provided by the fact that in place of an advantage that pays 
directly for the injury (thus in place of compensation in 
money, land or possession of any kind) the creditor is granted 
a kind of pleasure as repayment and compensation — the plea- 
sure of being allowed to vent his power uninhibitedly on some- 
one powerless, the thrill “de faire le mal pour le plaisir de le 
faire,” the enjoyment of violating: which enjoyment is valued 
all the higher the deeper and lower the creditor stands in the 
social order, and which can easily seem to him a delectable 
morsel, indeed a foretaste of a higher rank. By means of “pun- 
ishment” of the debtor the creditor partakes of a master’s right: 
finally he too arrives for once at the elevating feeling of being 
allowed to despise and abuse a creature as something “beneath 
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him” — or at least, in case the actual punishing authority, the 
execution of punishment has already transferred to “the au- 
thorities,” he is able to see the creature despised and abused. 
The compensation therefore consists in a court order and right 
to practice cruelty. — 


6 


In this sphere, hence in legal obligations, the moral concep- 
tual world of “guilt, he 


Pg 


conscience,” “duty,” “sacredness of duty” 
has its cradle— its beginning, like the beginning of everything 
great on earth, was thoroughly drenched, and for a long time, 
in blood. And might we not add that this world at bottom has 
never quite lost its odor of blood and torture? (not even in old 
Kant: the categorical imperative smells of cruelty . . . ) Here 
likewise that uncanny and perhaps now inextricable inter- 
weaving of the ideas “guilt and suffering” was first knitted. To 
ask it again: to what extent can suffering be a compensation 
for “debts”? Insofar as making someone suffer felt good in the 
highest degree, insofar as the injured one traded an extraordi- 
nary counter-pleasure for the loss, including the displeasure 
over the loss: making someone suffer—a real festival, some- 
thing that, as mentioned, was priced more highly the more it 
contradicted the rank and the social standing of the creditor. 
This said as conjecture: for it is difficult to see to the bottom of 
such subterranean things, not to mention embarrassing; and 
whoever at this point clumsily throws in the concept of “re- 
venge” veils and obscures his insight more than he facilitates 
it (— revenge itself only leads us back to the same problem: 
“how can making someone suffer be a compensation?”).’” It 
seems to me that the delicacy and even more the tartuffery of 
tame domestic animals (that is modern human beings, that is 
us) resists imagining with all its power the degree to which 
precisely cruelty constitutes the great festival joy of more an- 
cient humankind, indeed accompanies almost all of their joys 
as an ingredient; how naively, on the other hand, and how in- 
nocently its need for cruelty emerges, how absolutely it posits 
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its “disinterested malice” (or, to use Spinoza’s words, its sym- 
pathia malevolens') as a normal human trait—: thus as some- 
thing to which the conscience heartily says Yes! For a more 
profound eye, even now there would perhaps be enough to 
perceive of this oldest and most thorough festival joy of hu- 
man beings; in Beyond Good and Evil 229% (even earlier in 
Dawn 18, 77, 113) I cautiously pointed to the ever increasing 
spiritualization and “deification” of cruelty that runs through 
the entire history of higher culture (and, taken in a significant 
sense, even constitutes it). In any case it was not all that long 
ago that people could not imagine royal weddings and folk 
festivals on a grand scale without executions, torturings or 
perhaps an auto-da-fé, and likewise no noble household was 
without beings on whom one could uninhibitedly vent one’s 
malice and cruel teasing (— think for example of Don Qui- 
xote at the court of the Duchess: today we read the whole Don 
Quixote with a bitter taste in our mouths, almost with a feel- 
ing of torment, and in this we would seem very strange, very 
inscrutable to its author and his contemporaries— but they 
read it with the best possible conscience as the most cheerful 
of books, they nearly laughed themselves to death over it). 
Seeing suffering feels good, making someone suffer even more 
so—it is a harsh proposition, but an ancient, powerful human, 
all-too-human principle that, by the way, even the apes would 
probably endorse: for it is said that in thinking up bizarre cru- 
elties they richly foreshadow and as it were play “prelude” to 
humans. Without cruelty, no festival: thus the most ancient, 
longest period of human history teaches—and also in pun- 
ishment there is so much that is festive! — 


7 
— With these thoughts, by the way, I am absolutely not will- 
ing to concede new grist to our pessimists for their discordant 
and creaking mills of life-weariness; on the contrary, I ex- 
plicitly intend to demonstrate that back when humankind was 
not yet ashamed of its cruelty, life on earth was more cheerful 
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than now, where we have pessimists. The darkening of the sky 
above humanity has always increased in proportion to how 
humans’ shame at humans has grown. The weary pessimistic 
gaze, the mistrust of the enigma of life, the icy No of disgust 
at life—these are not the indicators of the most evil ages of 
the human race: rather they first come to light as the swamp 
plants they are, when the swamp to which they belong itself 
appears, —I mean the pathological tenderization and moral- 
ization by virtue of which the creature “human being” ulti- 
mately learns to be ashamed of all its instincts. On their path 
to becoming “angels” (not to use a harsher word here) humans 
have bred themselves that ruined stomach and that coated 
tongue through which not only the joy and innocence of the 
animal have become repugnant to them, but even life itself 
has become distasteful: — so that sometimes they stand there 
holding their noses in each other’s company, along with Pope 
Innocent the Third disapprovingly drawing up a catalogue 
of their repulsive traits (“impure begetting, disgusting nour- 
ishment in the womb, vileness of the material from which 
humans develop, hideous stench, excretion of saliva, urine 
and feces”!6). Today, when suffering must always be paraded 
as the first of arguments against existence, as its worst question 
mark, we do well to remember the times when people judged 
oppositely, because making suffer was indispensable and they 
saw in it an enchantment of the first order, a genuine seductive 
lure to life. Perhaps back then—and I say this to console 
the sissies — pain did not yet hurt as much as today; in any 
case a physician could draw this conclusion if he treated Ne- 
groes (these taken as representatives of prehistoric people —) 
for severe internal infections that would drive even the best- 
constituted European nearly to despair; in Negroes they do 
not do this. (In fact the curve of human capacity for pain 
seems to drop extraordinarily and almost abruptly as soon as 
we leave behind the upper ten thousand or ten million of the 
super-cultured; and for my part I do not doubt that the suffer- 
ing of all animals taken together that have so far been required 
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to answer scientific questions at the point of a scalpel simply 
does not merit consideration compared with a single painful 
night in the life of one little hysterical educated woman.) Per- 
haps it is even permitted to entertain the possibility that the 
delight in cruelty really need not have died out: in relation to 
how pain hurts more today, it merely needed a certain subli- 
mation and subtilization, that is, it had to be translated into 
the imaginative and psychical and adorned with such com- 
pletely innocuous names that even the tenderest hypocritical 
conscience would not suspect them (“tragic compassion” is 
such a name; another is “/es nostalgies de la croix”). What 
causes indignation against suffering is not suffering in itself, 
but the meaninglessness of suffering: yet neither for the Chris- 
tian who has interpreted an entire secret salvation machinery 
into his suffering, nor for the naive human being of earlier 
times who knew how to interpret all suffering in terms of 
spectators or agents of suffering, was there ever any such 
meaningless suffering. In order for the world to be rid of hid- 
den, undiscovered, unwitnessed suffering and to honestly ne- 
gate it, people back then were practically forced to invent gods 
and intermediate beings of all heights and depths, in short, 
things that also roam around in secret, that also see in the 
dark and do not easily allow an interesting, painful spectacle 
to elude them. Now with the help of such inventions life at 
that time knew how to perform the trick that it has always 
known how to perform, to justify itself, to justify its “evil”; for 
this it would probably need other auxiliary inventions (for in- 
stance life as riddle, life as epistemological problem). “Every 
evil is justified, if the sight of it uplifts a god”: thus rang the 
prehistoric logic of feeling—and really was it only the prehis- 
toric? The gods conceived as friends of cruel spectacles—oh 
how far this ancient idea projects even into our European hu- 
manization! on this we might consult Calvin or Luther. It is 
certain in any case that the Greeks still knew of no more pleas- 
ant side dish for the happiness of their gods than the joys of 
cruelty. With what eyes then do you think Homer’ had his 
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gods look down on the destinies of human beings? What at 
bottom was the ultimate meaning of Trojan wars and similar 
tragic horrors? It cannot be doubted in the least: they were 
intended as festival games for the gods: and insofar as the poet 
is of a more “godlike” disposition in these matters than other 
people, probably also as festival games for the poets . . . Later 
the moral philosophers of Greece thought no differently with 
respect to the eyes of a god looking down on the moral struggle, 
the heroism and self-torment of the virtuous: the “Heracles of 
duty” was on a stage, he knew himself to be on it too; virtue 
without witnesses was completely inconceivable for this thes- 
pian people. Was not that so audacious, so fateful invention of 
the philosophers, which was first made at the time for Europe, 
that of “free will,” of the absolute spontaneity of human be- 
ings in good and evil, not made above all in order to create a 
right to the idea that the gods’ interest in humans, in human 
virtue could never exhaust itself? On this earthly stage there 
was never supposed to be a shortage of really new, of really 
unheard-of tensions, complications, catastrophes: a com- 
pletely deterministically conceived world would have been 
predictable for gods and consequently also tiresome after a 
brief while— reason enough for these friends of the gods, the 
philosophers, not to ascribe such a deterministic world to their 
gods! The whole humankind of antiquity is full of delicate 
consideration for “the spectator,” as an essentially public, es- 
sentially visible world that could not imagine happiness with- 
out spectacles and festivals. —And, as stated previously, even 
in great punishment there is so much that is festive! . . . 


8 


The feeling of guilt, of personal responsibility, to return again 
to the course of our investigation, has its origin as we saw 
in the oldest and most primitive personal relationship of all, in 
the relationship between buyer and seller, creditor and debtor: 
here for the first time person confronted person, here a person 
first measured himself against another person. Up till now no 
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level of civilization, regardless how low, has been discovered in 
which something of this relationship did not already show. 
Setting prices, measuring values, thinking up equivalents, ex- 
changing— this preoccupied the very first thinking of human 
beings to such an extent that in a certain sense it is the think- 
ing per se: here the oldest kind of shrewdness was bred, and 
likewise here we could suspect the first stirrings of human 
pride, their feeling of superiority with respect to other ani- 
mals. Perhaps our word “human” (manas') still expresses pre- 
cisely something of this self-esteem: man? described himself 
as the being that measures values, values and measures, as the 
“valuating animal in itself.” Purchase and sale, along with 
their psychological apparatus, are older than even the begin- 
nings of any kind of social organizational forms and associa- 
tions: from the most rudimentary form of personal legal rights 
the budding feeling of exchange, contract, guilt, right, obliga- 
tion, compensation first transferred into the crudest and most 
nascent complexes (in their relationship to similar complexes), 
along with the custom of comparing, measuring and calculat- 
ing power against power. The eye was simply adjusted to this 
perspective: and with that clumsy consistency unique to older 
humankind, ponderous at first but then inexorably proceed- 
ing in the same direction, they soon arrived at the great gener- 
alization “each thing has its price; everything can be paid 
for” —the oldest and most naive moral canon of justice, the 
beginning of all “good-naturedness,” all “fairness,” all “good 
will,” all “objectivity” on earth. Justice at this first level is the 
good will among those who are roughly equal in power to 
come to terms with one another, to reach an “understanding” 
again through a settlement— and with respect to those who 
are less powerful, to force them to settle among themselves. — 


9 
Measured always by the standard of prehistory (which pre- 
history by the way is present at all times or is possible again): 
so too the community stands to its members in that important 
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basic relationship of the creditor to his debtors. People live in a 
community, they enjoy the advantages of a community (oh 
what advantages! we sometimes underestimate this today), 
they live protected, cared for, in peace and trust, carefree with 
respect to certain injuries and hostilities to which the man 
outside, the “outlaw” is exposed—a German understands 
what “Elend,” élend originally meant?!—as people pledged 
and obligated themselves to the community with respect to 
precisely these injuries and hostilities. What will happen oth- 
erwise? The community, the deceived creditor, will get what- 
ever repayment it can, we can count on this. What is least at 
stake here is the direct injury caused by the offender: aside 
from this, the lawbreaker is above all a “breaker,” a breaker 
of his contract and word to the whole, with respect to all the 
goods and conveniences of communal life in which he had 
shared up till now. The lawbreaker is a debtor who not only 
does not repay the advantages and advances granted him, but 
who even attacks his creditor: therefore from now on, as is fair, 
not only does he lose all these goods and advantages — rather, 
he is now reminded of what these goods are worth, The anger 
of the injured creditor, of the community restores him to the 
wild and outlaw condition from which he was previously 
protected: it pushes him away—and now every manner of 
hostility may be vented on him. At this level of civilization 
“punishment” is merely the copy, the mimus?* of normal be- 
havior toward the hated, disarmed, defeated enemy who has 
lost not only every right and protection, but also every mercy; 
thus the law of war and the victory celebration of the vae victis!*3 
in all their mercilessness and cruelty: —which explains why war 
itself (including the warlike cult of sacrifice) has produced all the 
forms in which punishment has appeared throughout history. 


IO 


As its power increases, a community no longer takes so seri- 
ously the transgressions of the individual, because they can no 
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longer be regarded as dangerous and destabilizing for the ex- 
istence of the whole to the same degree as earlier: the evildoer 
is no longer “declared an outlaw” and banished, the general 
anger is no longer allowed to vent itself on him unbridled as 
before— rather, from now on the whole will carefully defend 
and protect the evildoer against this anger, especially that of 
the directly injured party. Compromise with the anger of 
those chiefly affected by the misdeed; efforts to localize the 
case and to prevent a further or even general participation 
and unrest; attempts to find equivalents and to settle the 
whole matter (the compositio*‘); above all the ever more 
clearly emerging will to take every transgression as discharge- 
able in some manner, therefore at least to a certain extent 
isolating” the criminal and his deed from each other — these 
traits are imprinted with increasing clarity on the further 
development of penal law. If the power and self-confidence of 
a community grow, then its penal law always becomes milder; 
every weakening and deeper endangerment of the former 
again brings to light the harsher forms of the latter. The 
“creditor” has always become more humane to the degree 
that he has become richer; ultimately how much impairment 
he can endure without suffering from it even determines the 
measure of his wealth. A consciousness of power in society could 
be imagined according to which society would afford itself 
the noblest luxury available to it— that of letting its offender 
go unpunished. “What do I care about my parasites?” it might 
say then. “May they live and prosper: I am still strong enough 
for that!” . . . The justice that began with “everything is dis- 
chargeable, everything must be discharged” ends by looking 
the other way and allowing the one who is incapable of pay- 
ing to go free—it ends like every good thing on earth, by 
sublating itself. This selfsublation of justice: we know by what 
beautiful name it calls itself— mercy; it remains, as is self- 
evident, the prerogative of the most powerful, or better yet, 
his beyond-the-law.?° 
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II 


— Here a repudiating word against recent attempts to seek the 
origin of justice on quite different ground — namely on that of 
ressentiment. Let me whisper something first to the psycholo- 
gists, supposing they have any desire to personally study res- 
sentiment up close: this plant now blossoms most beautifully 
among anarchists and anti-Semites, in secret, by the way, as it 
always has, like the violet but with a different fragrance. And 
just as like must necessarily issue from like, it will not surprise 
us to see attempts emanating again from such circles as they 
have often in the past— compare section 14 above—to sanc- 
tify revenge under the name of justice—as if justice were at 
bottom only a further development of the feeling of being 
injured—and with revenge to retroactively restore the honor 
of the reactive affects generally and collectively. I would be least 
offended by the latter: it would even appear to me to be a merit 
with respect to the whole biological problem (in relation to 
which the value of those affects so far has been underestimated). 
All Tam pointing out is the circumstance that it is the spirit of 
ressentiment itself from which this new nuance of scientific 
fairness grows (in favor of hatred, envy, ill will, suspicion, 
rancor, revenge). For this “scientific fairness” ceases at once 
and makes room for accents of lethal hostility and prejudice 
as soon as it is a matter of a different group of affects that, it 
seems to me, are of a still far higher biological value than those 
reactive ones, and consequently really deserve to be scientifically 
appraised and esteemed: namely the genuinely active affects 
like lust to rule, greed and so on. (E. Dithring, Value of Life; 
Course in Philosophy; and basically throughout.’”) So much in 
opposition to this tendency in general: but as concerns the 
specific proposition of Dihring that the homeland of justice 
must be sought on the soil of reactive feelings, for the sake of 
truth this has to be sharply rebutted with a counterproposi- 
tion: the /ast soil conquered by the spirit of justice is the soil of 
reactive feeling! If it really happens that the just human being 
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remains just even toward his offender (and not only cold, 
moderate, distant, indifferent: being just is always a positive 
behavior); if even under the onslaught of personal injury, scorn 
and accusation the lofty, clear objectivity of the just, the judg- 
ing eye, whose gaze is as deep as it is mild, does not grow dim, 
well then, this is a piece of perfection and supreme mastery on 
earth — indeed something that prudently is not expected here, 
something in any case that should certainly not be easily be- 
lieved. It is certain that on average even with the most just 
persons a small dose of attack, malice and insinuation suffices 
to pump the blood into their eyes and the fairness out of their 
eyes. The active, attacking, infringing individual is always a 
hundred paces closer to justice than the reactive; it is simply 
not necessary at all for him to appraise his object falsely and 
with prejudice in the way the reactive person does, and must 
do. Therefore in all ages the aggressive human being, as the 
stronger, braver, nobler, has in fact also had the freer eye, the 
better conscience on his side: conversely it is easy to guess who 
has the invention of “bad conscience” on their conscience in 
the first place—the human of ressentiment! Finally, just look 
around in history: in which sphere so far has the whole ad- 
ministration of law, and also the real need for law been at 
home? In the sphere of reactive human beings perhaps? Not 
in the least: rather in the sphere of the active, strong, sponta- 
neous, aggressive. Viewed historically law on earth repre- 
sents —to the dismay of the aforementioned agitator, let it be 
said (who himself once confessed: “the doctrine of revenge is 
the red thread of justice running through all my works and 
efforts”?®) — precisely the struggle against reactive feelings, the 
war against them on the part of active and aggressive powers, 
who spent part of their strength in putting an end to and im- 
posing moderation on the excesses of reactive pathos and to 
forcing a settlement. Wherever justice is practiced and upheld 
we see a stronger power in relation to weaker ones subordinate 
to it (whether groups or individuals) seeking a means to make 
an end of the senseless raging of ressentiment among them, 
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partly by removing the object of ressentiment from the hands 
of revenge, partly by substituting for revenge the struggle 
against the enemies of peace and order, partly by finding, sug- 
gesting or under certain circumstances imposing settlements, 
partly by raising certain equivalents of injuries to serve as 
norms with which ressentiment must henceforth comply once 
and for all. But the most decisive thing that supreme power 
does and enforces against the predominance of counter- and 
after-feelings— it does it all the time as soon as it is strong 
enough for this—is the establishment of /aw, the imperative 
declaration generally of what in its eyes will count as permis- 
sible, as just, as forbidden and unjust; insofar as after the es- 
tablishment of law it treats infringements and wanton acts of 
individuals or whole groups as violations of the law, as rejec- 
tion of the supreme power itself, it channels the emotion of its 
subjects away from the direct injuries inflicted by such viola- 
tions, thereby achieving for the long term the opposite of what 
all revenge wants, which only sees and only grants legitimacy 
to the viewpoint of the injured party—: from now on the eye 
will be practiced for an increasingly impersonal appraisal of 
the deed, even the eye of the injured party himself (although 
this last of all, as mentioned earlier).— Accordingly “justice” 
and “injustice” exist only once law is established (and noz, as 
Dihring wants, beginning with the injurious act). To speak 
of justice and injustice in themselves is devoid of all meaning, 
in itself of course an injury, violation, annihilation cannot be 
“unjust,” insofar as life functions essentially in an injurious, 
violating, exploitative, annihilating manner specifically in its 
basic functions, and cannot be thought of at all without this 
character. We even have to admit to ourselves something more 
disturbing: that from the highest biological standpoint, legal 
circumstances can always be only exceptional circumstances, as 
partial restrictions of the actual will to life that aims at power, 
and they are subordinate as individual means to that will’s over- 
all goal: namely as a means to create greater units of power. 
A legal system conceived as sovereign and universal, not as a 
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means in the struggle of power complexes but as a means 
against all struggle generally, perhaps in accordance with 
Dihring’s communist cliché that every will has to consider 
every other will as equal, would be a principle Aostile to life, an 
annihilator and dissolver of humanity, an assassination at- 
tempt on humanity’s future, a sign of weariness, a secret path 


to nothingness.” — 


I2 


Here another word about the origin and purpose of punish- 
ment— two problems that are separate, or should be separate:*° 
though unfortunately they are often conflated. How do the 
previous genealogists of morality go about it in this case? 
Naively, as they have always done—: they discover some 
“purpose” in punishment, for instance revenge or deterrence, 
then they blithely place this purpose at the beginning, as causa 
fiendi” of punishment, and—they’re finished. But the “pur- 
pose of law” should be used as the very last resort for the his- 
tory of the emergence of law: on the contrary, for every kind 
of history no proposition is more important than that derived 
with such effort but which also should be derived — namely 
that the cause of the emergence of a thing and its ultimate 
utility, its actual application and integration into a system of 
purposes lie apart toto coelo;>* that something already existing, 
something that has somehow come into being is always inter- 
preted for new views, newly appropriated, transformed and 
reorganized for a new purpose by a superior power; that all 
occurrences in the organic world are an overpowering, a 
becoming-master and that in turn all overpowering and 
becoming-master are a new interpreting, a contriving in which 
the previous “meaning” and “purpose” must necessarily be 
obscured or entirely extinguished. However well we may have 
grasped the utility of some physiological organ (or also of a 
legal institution, or a social custom, a political practice, a form 
in the arts or in religious cults), still we have understood nothing 
with respect to its emergence: as uncomfortable and unpleasant 
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as it may sound to older ears— since it has been believed from 
time immemorial that understanding the demonstrable pur- 
pose, the utility of a thing, a form or an institution also 
meant understanding the reason for its emergence, the eye as 
made for seeing, the hand as made for grasping. So too we 
imagined punishment as invented for punishing. But all pur- 
poses, all utilities are only signs that a will to power has be- 
come master over something less powerful and has impressed 
its own functional meaning onto it; and the entire history of 
a “thing,” an organ, a practice can thus be a continuous sign- 
chain of ever new interpretations and contrivances whose 
causes do not have to be related even among themselves, but 
on the contrary at times merely follow and replace one 
another accidentally. The “evolution” of a thing, a practice, 
an organ is accordingly least of all its progressus toward a goal, 
even less a logical and shortest progressus achieved with the 
least expenditure of energy and cost— instead, it is the succes- 
sion of more or less profound, more or less mutually indepen- 
dent processes of overpowering playing themselves out in it, 
along with the resistances applied to them each time, the at- 
tempted transformations for the purpose of defense and reac- 
tion, also the results of successful counter-actions.*> The form 
is fluid, but the “meaning” is even more so . . . Even within 
each individual organism things are no different: with every 
substantial growth of the whole the “meaning” of the individ- 
ual organs also shifts—sometimes their partial destruction, 
their decline in number (for example through annihilation of 
the intermediary members) can be a sign of growing strength 
and perfection. I meant to say: even the partial /oss of utility, 
atrophying and degenerating, loss of meaning and purposive- 
ness, in short, death belong to the conditions of actual progres- 
sus: which always appears in the form of a will and way to 
greater power and is always asserted at the expense of numer- 
ous smaller powers. The magnitude of “progress” is indeed 
measured by the mass of whatever had to be sacrificed for it; 
humankind as a mass sacrificed for the flourishing of a single 
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stronger species of human—that would be progress... —I 
emphasize this major viewpoint of historical method all the 
more because basically it opposes the now prevailing instincts 
and taste of the age that would sooner reconcile itself with the 
absolute randomness, indeed mechanistic absurdity of all 
events, than with the theory of a power-will playing itself out 
in all events. The democratic idiosyncrasy against everything 
that rules and wants to rule, the modern misarchism (to coin a 
bad word for a bad thing) has gradually transposed and dis- 
guised itself into the spiritual, the most spiritual of things to 
such an extent that today it penetrates into the most rigorous, 
seemingly most objective sciences, and is allowed to; indeed to 
me it seems to have already become master over the whole of 
physiology and the doctrine of life, to its detriment as is self- 
evident, since it has conjured away one of its basic concepts, 
that of actual activity. In place of it, under the pressure of that 
idiosyncrasy, “adaptation” is placed in the foreground, that is, 
a second-class activity, a mere reactivity, indeed life itself has 
been defined as an increasingly purposive inner adaptation to 
external circumstances (Herbert Spencer). But in doing so 
the essence of life, its will to power goes unheeded; in so do- 
ing we overlook the principal superiority of the spontaneous, 
attacking, infringing, reinterpreting, reordering and shaping 
powers, upon whose effect “adaptation” first follows; in so do- 
ing the mastering role of the highest functionaries is denied 
in the organism itself, in which the will to life appears active 
and form-giving. We recall what Huxley*4 accused Spencer 
of —his “administrative nihilism”: but there is more at stake 
here than “administering” . . . 


13 
— To return now to the subject, that is to punishment, two 
things in it must be distinguished: first what is relatively /ast- 
ing in it, the practice, the act, the “drama,” a certain strict 
sequence of procedures, and on the other hand what is fluid in 
it, the meaning, the purpose, the expectation associated with 
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the execution of such procedures. For this it is assumed with- 
out fanfare, per analogiam,” according to the major viewpoint 
of historical method just developed, that the procedure itself 
will be something older, earlier than its use for punishment, 
that the latter is only inserted into and interpreted into the 
procedure (which had long existed but was used in a different 
sense), in brief, that matters do not stand as our naive genealo- 
gists of morality and law so far assumed, all of whom thought 
of the procedure as invented for the purpose of punishment, 
just as earlier the hand was thought of as invented for the 
purpose of grasping. Now as concerns that other element in 
punishment, the fluid, its “meaning,” the concept “punish- 
ment” in a very late stage of culture (for example in today’s 
Europe) in fact no longer represents one meaning at all, but a 
whole synthesis of “meanings”: the previous history of punish- 
ment generally, the history of its exploitation for the most di- 
verse purposes, ultimately crystallizes into a kind of unity that 
is difficult to sort out, difficult to analyze and, it must be em- 
phasized, entirely undefinable. (Today it is impossible to say 
with certainty why people punish: all concepts in which an 
entire process summarizes itself semiotically elude definition; 
only that which has no history is definable.) On the other 
hand, in an earlier stage that synthesis of “meanings” seems 
more capable of being sorted out, also more shiftable; we can 
still perceive how for each individual case the elements of 
synthesis change their valence and accordingly rearrange 
themselves, so that now this, now that element steps forth 
and dominates at the expenses of the others, indeed at times a 
single element (say the purpose of deterrence) seems to cancel 
out all the rest of the elements. In order at least to give an idea 
of how uncertain, how subsequent, how accidental is “the 
meaning” of punishment and how one and the same proce- 
dure can be used, interpreted and contrived for fundamen- 
tally different purposes: let me offer here the scheme I came 
up with on the basis of a relatively small and random sample 
of material. Punishment as rendering harmless, as prevention 
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of further injury. Punishment as repayment to the injured party 
for injury in some form (also in that of affect-compensation). 
Punishment as isolation of a disturbance of equilibrium in 
order to prevent the spread of the disturbance. Punishment as 
instilling fear of those who determine and carry out punish- 
ment. Punishment as a kind of compensation for the benefits 
that the criminal has enjoyed up to that point (for instance 
when he is made useful as a slave in the mines). Punishment as 
the eliminating of a degenerating element (at times of an en- 
tire branch, as according to Chinese law:>° thus as a means of 
preserving the purity of the race or maintaining a social type). 
Punishment as festival, namely as violation and mockery of a 
finally conquered enemy. Punishment as making a memory, 
whether for the one who experiences the punishment— so- 
called “improvement,” or for the witnesses of the execution. 
Punishment as payment of an honorarium, stipulated on the 
part of the power that protects the evildoer from the excesses 
of revenge. Punishment as a compromise with the natural 
state of revenge, insofar as the latter is still upheld and claimed 
as a privilege by powerful clans. Punishment as a declaration 
of war and as war-measures against an enemy of the peace, of 
law, of order and of the authorities, who is opposed as danger- 
ous for the community, as a breaker of contracts relating to its 
preconditions, as a rebel, traitor and breaker of the peace, us- 
ing the means presented by war. — 


14 

This list is certainly not complete; obviously punishment is 
overloaded with utilities of all kinds. All the more reason to 
deduct from it an alleged utility that of course is regarded as its 
most essential one in the popular consciousness— today faith 
in punishment that is teetering for many reasons finds its 
strongest support precisely in it. Punishment is alleged to have 
the value of awakening the feeling of guilt in the guilty party, 
in it is sought the actual instrumentum of that psychical reac- 
tion called “bad conscience,” and “sting of conscience.” But in 
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doing so we desecrate reality and psychology even for today: 
and how much more so for the longest part of human history, 
its prehistory! The genuine sting of conscience is something 
extremely rare precisely among criminals and prisoners; the 
jails and prisons are not breeding grounds where this species of 
gnawing worm prefers to thrive: —on this all conscientious 
observers agree, who in many cases abandon such a judgment 
reluctantly enough and against their deepest inclinations. All 
in all, punishment makes people hard and cold; it concen- 
trates, it sharpens the feeling of alienation; it strengthens the 
power of resistance. If it should happen that it breaks one’s en- 
ergy and brings about a pitiful prostration and self-abasement, 
then such a result is certainly even less enjoyable than the 
average effect of punishment: characterized by a dry, gloomy 
seriousness. But if we think instead of those millennia before 
human history, then we can judge unhesitatingly that pre- 
cisely through punishment the development of the feeling of 
guilt has been most strongly hindered—at least with respect 
to the victims on whom the punishing force vented itself. For 
we should not underestimate the extent to which the criminal 
himself is hindered by the very sight of judicial and executive 
procedures from perceiving his deed, the nature of his deed, as 
reprehensible in itself: after all, he sees the exact same kind of 
deeds practiced in the service of justice and then approved, 
and practiced with good conscience: thus spying, deception, 
bribery, setting traps, the whole sneaky and underhanded art 
of police and prosecutors, then the robbing, overpowering, 
slandering, taking prisoner, torturing, murdering as they 
unfold in the different kinds of punishment, on principle and 
lacking even the excuse of emotion —all of them by no means 
actions in themselves repudiated and condemned by his judges, 
but only in a certain respect and practical application. “Bad 
conscience,” this most uncanny and interesting plant of our 
earthly vegetation, did not grow from this soil—in fact for 
the longest time in the consciousness of the judging and the 
punishing themselves nothing indicated that they were dealing 
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with a “guilty” party. But instead with a perpetrator of injury, 
with an irresponsible piece of fate. And that very one upon 
whom punishment later fell, again like a piece of fate, had no 
other “inner anguish” during all this than that caused by the 
sudden appearance of something unforeseen, a terrible natural 
event, a plummeting, crushing boulder against which there 
can be no more fighting. 


I5 

Spinoza once became conscious of this in an insidious man- 
ner (to the annoyance of his interpreters who truly labor to 
misunderstand him on this point, for example Kuno Fischer?”), 
when one afternoon, chafing at who knows what kind of rec- 
ollection, he dwelled on the question of what really remained 
for him of the famous morsus conscientiae?® — he, who had ban- 
ished good and evil to the realm of human illusions and had 
seethingly defended the honor of his “free” God against those 
blasphemers whose assertion implied that God works every- 
thing sub ratione boni?” (“but that would subject God to fate 
and would truly be the greatest of all absurdities’4° —). For 
Spinoza the world had reverted to that innocence in which it 
lay before the invention of bad conscience: now what had 
become of the morsus conscientiae? “The opposite of gaud- 
ium,’ he said to himself, finally, —“a sadness accompanied 
by the notion of a bygone matter that turned out counter to all 
expectations.” Eth. II propos. XVIII schol. I. II. For thousands 
of years instigators of evil overtaken by punishment have felt 
no differently than Spinoza with respect to their “transgression”: 
“here something unexpectedly went wrong,” not: “I shouldn’t 
have done that”—they submitted to punishment the way 
someone submits to a sickness or a misfortune or death, with 
that resolute fatalism without revolt that even today gives the 
Russians, for example, an advantage over us westerners in 
dealing with life. If there was a critique of the deed back then, 
it was prudence that exercised this critique of the deed: with- 
out question we must seek the actual effect of punishment 
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above all in a sharpening of prudence, in an extension of 
memory, in a will henceforth to work more cautiously, more 
mistrustfully, more secretively, in the realization once and for 
all that people are too weak for many things, in a kind of 
improvement in self-assessment. What can be achieved by 
punishment on the whole, with humans and animals, is an 
increase of fear, a sharpening of prudence, a mastery of one’s 
desires: this is how punishment ames a human being, but it 
does not make him “better” —we could with greater justice 
claim the very opposite. (“Injury makes you prudent,” say the 
common folk: insofar as it makes prudent, it also makes bad. 
Fortunately it often enough makes stupid.) 


16 


At this point there is no getting around helping my own 
hypothesis on the origin of “bad conscience” to its first pre- 
liminary expression: it is not easy to voice and it needs to be 
thought out, watched over and slept on for a long time. I re- 
gard bad conscience as the deep sickness to which humans 
had to succumb under the pressure of that most fundamental 
of all changes they could ever experience—that change of 
finding themselves locked once and for all under the spell 
of society and peace. No differently than it must have been 
for aquatic animals when they were forced either to become 
land animals or to perish, so too it must have been with these 
semi-animals who had adapted so successfully to the wilder- 
ness, warfare, roaming around and adventure—all at once all 
of their instincts were devalued and “disconnected.” From 
now on they would have to go on foot and “carry them- 
selves,” when earlier they were carried by the water: a horrific 
gravity lay upon them. They felt awkward doing the simplest 
chores, they no longer had their old guide for this new un- 
known world, the regulating drives that unconsciously guided 
them safely—they were reduced to thinking, inferring, calcu- 
lating, combining causes and effects, these wretches, reduced 
to their “consciousness,” to their most feeble and most mistake- 
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prone organ! I believe that never on earth had such a feeling 
of misery, such a leaden uneasiness, existed —and what’s 
more those old instincts had not all of a sudden ceased to 
make their demands! Only it was difficult and rarely possi- 
ble to comply with them: for the most part they had to seek 
out new and as it were subterranean gratifications. All in- 
stincts that do not discharge themselves externally now turn 
inward—this is what I call the internalization of human be- 
ings: now for the first time human beings grow what later is 
called the “soul.” The whole inner world, originally thin as if 
stretched between two membranes, spread out and opened 
up, gained depth, breadth and height to the same extent that 
the external discharging of human beings became obstructed. 
Those terrible bulwarks with which the state apparatus pro- 
tected itself against the old instincts of freedom— punish- 
ments above all belong to these bulwarks— managed to turn 
all those instincts of the wild, free, roaming human beings 
backward against human beings themselves. Enmity, cruelty, 
lust in persecution, in assault, in change, in destruction — all 
of that turning against the possessors of such instincts: that is 
the origin of “bad conscience.” The human being who for lack 
of external enemies and obstacles impatiently tore at himself, 
persecuted, gnawed on, stirred up and mistreated himself, 
jammed into an oppressive narrowness and routine of cus- 
toms, this animal that hurled itself raw against the bars of its 
cage, that others want to “tame”; this deprived creature eaten 
up by homesickness for the desert, who had to make himself 
into an adventure, a torture chamber, an unsafe wilder- 
ness — this fool, this yearning and desperate prisoner became 
the inventor of “bad conscience.” But along with him the 
greatest and uncanniest sickness was introduced, from which 
humankind has not recovered to this day, the suffering of 
humans from humans, from themselves. this as the result of a 
violent separation from his animal past, of a leap and plunge as 
it were into new situations and conditions of existence, of a dec- 
laration of war against the old instincts upon which till then his 
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strength, joy and terribleness had rested. Let us immediately 
add, on the other hand, that the existence of an animal psyche 
turning against itself, taking sides against itself, brought about 
on earth something so new, profound, unheard of, enigmatic, 
contradictory and full of future that the aspect of the earth 
changed essentially as a result. Indeed, it required divine specta- 
tors to appreciate the spectacle that began here and whose end is 
by no means foreseeable—a spectacle too subtle, too wonderful, 
too paradoxical for it to play out senselessly and unnoticed on 
some ridiculous planet! Since then humanity too has counted 
among the most unexpected and exciting lucky throws played by 
the “great child” of Heraclitus? whether we call it Zeus or 
chance—he has been stimulating interest in himself, an antici- 
pation, a hope, almost a certainty, as if something new were 
announcing and preparing itself in him, as if humanity 
were not a goal, but only a way, an episode, a bridge, a great 
promise... 


17 

This hypothesis on the origin of bad conscience presupposes, 
firstly, that this change was not a gradual, not a voluntary one 
and did not manifest itself as an organic growing into the new 
conditions, but as a break, a leap, a compulsion, an unavoid- 
able disaster against which there was no struggle and not even 
ressentiment. But secondly, that the shaping of a previously 
unrestricted and unformed population into a fixed form, in- 
asmuch as its beginning was an act of force, was only brought 
to completion by sheer acts of force—that the oldest “state” 
accordingly emerged and continued to function as a terrible 
tyranny, as an oppressive and ruthless machinery until finally 
such a raw material of people and semi-animal was not only 
thoroughly kneaded and pliable, but also formed. I used the 
word “state”: it should be self-evident who is meant by 
this—some pack of blond beasts of prey, a conqueror- and 
master-race that, organized in a warlike manner and with the 
strength to organize, does not hesitate to lay its terrible paws 
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on a perhaps tremendously superior population in terms of 
numbers, but one that is still shapeless, still roaming about. 
That is indeed how the “state” begins on earth: I think we 
have gotten beyond that wishful fantasy that has it beginning 
with a “contract.” Whoever can command, whoever is by 
nature “master,” whoever behaves violently in deed and ges- 
ture— what does he care about contracts! Such beings are not 
reckoned with, they come like fate, without grounds, reason, 
consideration, pretext; they are there as the lightning is there, 
too terrible, too sudden, too convincing, too “different” even 
to be hated. Their work is an instinctive creating of form, im- 
pressing of form; they are the most involuntary, unconscious 
artists in existence: —in a short time something new stands 
where they appeared, a ruling structure that /ives, in which 
parts and functions are delimited and coordinated, in which 
nothing at all can find a place unless a “meaning” in relation 
to the whole has first been implanted in it. They do not know 
what guilt, what responsibility, what consideration are, these 
born organizers; in them reigns that terrible artist-egoism that 
gazes like bronze and knows itself justified for all eternity in 
its “work,” like the mother in her child. They are not the ones 
in whom “bad conscience” grew, so much is clear from the 
outset — but without them it would not have grown, this ugly 
plant, it would be missing if a tremendous quantum of free- 
dom had not been banished from the world, at least from 
sight, and rendered /atent as it were under the pressure of their 
hammer blows, their artist’s violence. This instinct of freedom 
violently rendered latent—as we have already grasped— this 
instinct for freedom repressed, pushed back, imprisoned deep 
within and ultimately discharging and venting itself only on 
itself: this, and only this is bad conscience in its beginnings. 


18 


We should beware of thinking contemptuously of this whole 
phenomenon just because from the outset it is ugly and pain- 
ful. At bottom it is in fact the same active, state-building force? 
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at work on a grander scale in those violence-artists and orga- 
nizers that here, internally, on a smaller, pettier scale, in a 
backward direction and in the “labyrinth of the breast”44 as 
Goethe called it, creates for itself the bad conscience and nega- 
tive ideals, precisely that instinct of freedom (in my language: 
the will to power): only the material on which the formative 
and violating nature of this force vents itself is precisely hu- 
manity itself, its entire animal ancient self—and not, as in 
that greater and more obvious phenomenon, the other human 
being, other human beings. This secretive self-violation, this 
artist’s cruelty, this joy in giving a form to oneself as heavy, 
resisting, suffering matter, in branding oneself with a will, a 
critique, a contradiction, a contempt, a No, this uncanny 
and appallingly enjoyable labor of a soul voluntarily split in 
itself, making itself suffer out of delight in making itself suf 
fer, this whole active “bad conscience” as the genuine womb 
of all ideal and imaginative events has ultimately —as we 
already guessed — also brought to light a plenitude of strange 
new beauty and affirmation, perhaps even beauty itself... 
For what would “beautiful” be if contradiction had not first 
risen to consciousness of itself, if the ugly had not first said to 
itself: “I am ugly”? . . . Atleast after this hint there will be less 
riddle to the enigma of how an ideal, a beauty can be implied 
by contradictory concepts such as selflessness, self-denial, self- 
sacrifice; and one thing we know henceforth, I have no doubt 
of it— namely what kind of joy it is that the selfless, the self- 
denying, the self-sacrificing person feels from the beginning: 
this joy belongs in the realm of cruelty. —So much for the 
time being on the descent of the “unegoistic” as a moral value 
and for staking out the ground from which this value has 
grown: only bad conscience, only the will to selfmistreatment 
provides the prerequisite for the value of the unegoistic. — 


I9 
It is a sickness, bad conscience, this is not subject to doubt, 
but a sickness as pregnancy is a sickness. Let us seek out the 
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conditions under which this sickness has reached its most 
terrible and most sublime pinnacle: — we will then see what 
really made its first appearance in the world. For this we will 
need to take a deep breath—and first of all we must return 
once again to an earlier viewpoint. The civil-law relationship 
of the debtor to his creditor, of which we already spoke at 
length, was once again interpreted into a relationship, more- 
over in a way that historically is exceedingly remarkable and 
disturbing, in which it is probably most incomprehensible for 
us modern human beings: namely into the relationship of the 
present generation and their ancestors. Within the original 
tribal community — we are speaking of primeval times — the 
living generation each time acknowledges a juridical obliga- 
tion to the earlier and in particular to the earliest, tribe- 
founding generation (and by no means a mere sentimental 
liability: there are grounds on which the latter could even 
be denied altogether for the longest period of human exis- 
tence). Here the conviction prevails that the tribe absolutely 
exists only through the sacrifice and achievements of the 
ancestors— and that they have to repay them through sacrifice 
and achievements: thus a debt is acknowledged that constantly 
grows inasmuch as these forebears do not cease in their con- 
tinued existence as powerful spirits to grant the tribe new ad- 
vantages and advances drawing on their strength. For nothing 
perhaps? But there is no “for nothing” in these brutal and 
“soul-impoverished” ages. What can they give back to them? 
Sacrifices (initially only nourishment in the crudest sense), 
festivals, shrines, tributes, and above all obedience — for all 
customs, as works of ancestors, are also their statutes and 
commands—-: are they ever given enough? This suspicion re- 
mains and grows: from time to time it forces a great pay-off in 
one fell swoop, some kind of tremendous counter-payment to 
the “creditors” (the notorious sacrifice of the first-born, for in- 
stance, blood, human blood in any case). The fear of the an- 
cestor and his power, the awareness of debts to him necessarily 
increases according to this kind of logic in exactly the same 
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measure as the power of the tribe itself increases, since the 
tribe itself emerges ever more victorious, independent, revered 
and feared. By no means the other way around! Every step to- 
ward the atrophying of a tribe, all miserable chance occur- 
rences, all signs of degeneration, of approaching dissolution 
on the contrary always diminish the fear of the spirit of the 
founder and provide an ever smaller notion of his cleverness, 
foresightedness and presence of power. This crude kind of 
logic should be thought to its conclusion: ultimately the an- 
cestors of the mightiest tribes must have grown to prodigious 
proportions through the imagination of growing fear, and 
they must have been pushed back into the darkness of a divine 
uncanniness and inconceivability: —in the end the ancestor is 
necessarily transfigured into a god. Perhaps here we have even 
the origin of the gods, hence an origin from fear!...And 
whoever finds it necessary to add: “but also from piety!” would 
scarcely be right for that longest period of the human race, for 
its prehistory. All the more, to be sure, for the middle period in 
which the noble tribes develop:—who in fact returned with 
interest to their progenitors, their ancestors (heroes, gods) all 
the qualities that meanwhile had become obvious in them- 
selves, the noble qualities. Later we will take a look at the 
aristocratizing and ennoblement of the gods (which of course 
is absolutely not their “hallowing”): for now let us just trace 
this whole development of the consciousness of guilt to its 
conclusion. 


20 


The consciousness of having debts to the deity, as history 
teaches, has by no means come to an end after the decline of 
the “community” organized according to blood relationships; 
in the same way it inherited the concepts “good and bad” from 
the tribal nobility (along with its basic psychological tendency 
to establish rank orders), with the inheritance of tribal and 
family deities humankind also received the pressure of yet 
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unpaid debts and of the longing to discharge them. (The tran- 
sition is made by those broad slave and serf populations that 
adapted to the cults of their masters’ gods, whether through 
force or through submissiveness and mimicry: from them this 
inheritance then overflows in all directions.) The feeling of 
debt to the deity did not cease to grow for several millennia, 
and in fact it continued always in the same proportion as the 
concept of God and the feeling for God grew on earth and 
was carried to the heights. (The whole history of ethnic fight- 
ing, triumphing, reconciling, merging, everything that pre- 
cedes the final rank order of all ethnic elements in every great 
racial synthesis,” is reflected in the genealogical confusion of 
their gods; the advance toward universal empires is always 
also the advance toward universal deities; despotism with its 
overpowering of the independent nobility also always paves 
the way for some kind of monotheism.) The rise of the Chris- 
tian God as the maximal god achieved to date therefore also 
brought to the fore a maximum of guilt feeling on earth. As- 
suming we have set out in virtually the opposite direction, 
then with no small probability we can infer from the inexo- 
rable decline of faith in the Christian God that now we also 
have a considerable decline in the human consciousness of 
guilt; indeed the prospect cannot be dismissed that the per- 
fect and ultimate victory of atheism could redeem human- 
kind from this entire feeling of having debts to its beginnings, 
to its causa prima.*® Atheism and a kind of second innocence 
belong together. — 


21 


This for the time being, briefly and crudely, on the relation- 
ship of the concepts “guilt” and “duty” to religious presuppo- 
sitions: I have deliberately left aside the actual moralization of 
these concepts (how they are pushed back into the conscience, 
or more specifically, the conflation of bad conscience with 
the concept of God) up till now, and at the conclusion of the 
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previous section I even spoke as if this moralization did not 
exist, consequently as if those concepts necessarily came to an 
end once their prerequisite fell through, namely faith in our 
“creditor,” in God. But the facts contradict this in a terrible 
way. With the moralization of the concepts guilt and duty, 
with their being pushed back into bad conscience we actually 
have the attempt to reverse the direction of the development 
just described, or at least to put a stop to its movement: now 
precisely the prospect of an ultimate discharge once and for all 
is supposed to be pessimistically closed, now the gaze zs supposed 
to disconsolately ricochet and recoil off a brazen impossibility, 
now those concepts “guilt” and “duty” are supposed to turn 
themselves backward — but against whom? There can be no 
doubt: first against the “debtor,” in whom bad conscience now 
firmly takes hold, eating into him, spreading out and growing 
like a polyp in all directions, until along with the impossibil- 
ity of discharging debt, the thought of the impossibility of 
discharging penance is also conceived, the notion that it can- 
not be discharged (of “eternal punishment”) —; but in the end 
even against the “creditor,” think here of the causa prima of 
humankind, of the beginning of the human race, of its pro- 
genitor who is now afflicted with a curse “Adam,” “Original 
Sin,” “unfreedom of the will”) or of nature, from whose womb 
humans arise and into which the evil principle is now placed 
(“demonizing of nature”) or of existence in general, remaining 
only as worthlessness in itself (nihilistic turning away from it, a 
longing for oblivion or longing for its “opposite,” for a differ- 
ent being, Buddhism and the like) — until all of a sudden we 
stand before the paradoxical and horrifying way out in which 
tortured humankind found a temporary relief, that stroke of 
genius of Christianity: God sacrificing himself for the guilt of 
humanity, God himself making payment to himself, God as 
the only one who can redeem from humans what for humans 
has become irredeemable— the creditor sacrificing himself 
for his debtor, out of /ove (can you believe it? —) out of love 


for his debtor! .. . 
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One will have already guessed what really happened with 
all of this and under it all: that will to selftorment, that sup- 
pressed cruelty of the human animal who had been made in- 
ward and scared back into himself, of the creature imprisoned 
in the “state” for the purpose of taming, who invented bad 
conscience in order to hurt himself after the more natural out- 
let for this desire to hurt was obstructed— this human of bad 
conscience has taken over the presupposition of religion in 
order to drive his selftorture to its most gruesome harshness 
and sharpness. Guilt before God: this thought becomes an in- 
strument of torture for him. He captures in “God” the ulti- 
mate antitheses he is able to find for his actual and inescapable 
animal instincts, he even reinterprets these animal instincts as 
guilt against God (as hostility, rebellion, insurrection against 
the “master,” the “father,” the primal ancestor and beginning 
of the world), he stretches himself between the contradiction 
“God” and “devil,” every kind of No he says to himself, na- 
ture, naturalness, to the actuality of his being he inverts and 
throws out as a Yes, as existing, corporeal, actual, as God, as 
the holiness of God, as God’s judging, as God’s executing, as 
Beyond, as eternity, as torment without end, as hell, as im- 
measurability of punishment and guilt. This is a kind of mad- 
ness of the will in psychic cruelty that has absolutely no equal: 
the will of a human being to find himself guilty and reprehen- 
sible to the point of unatonability, his wi// to imagine himself 
punished without the possibility of the punishment ever being 
equivalent to the guilt, his wi// to infect and poison the deep- 
est ground of things with the problem of punishment and guilt 
in order to cut himself off once and for all from a way out of 
this labyrinth of “fixed ideas,” his wil/ to erect an ideal—that 
of the “holy God” — in order to be palpably certain of his ab- 
solute unworthiness in the face of this ideal. Oh this insane 
sad beast human being! What ideas occur to it, what anti-nature, 
what paroxysms of nonsense, what bestiality of idea immediately 
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breaks out as soon as it is prevented a bit from being the beast 
of deed! . . . All of this is interesting to the point of excess, but 
it is also of such black, gloomy, unnerving sadness that we 
have to forcibly forbid ourselves from looking too long into 
these abysses. Here is sickness, there is no doubt of it, the most 
terrible sickness that ever raged in humans: —and whoever 
can still hear (but today people no longer have the ears for 
it!—) how in this night of torment and absurdity the cry of 
love rang out, the cry of the most longing delight, of redemp- 
tion in /ove, he will turn away, seized by an invincible hor- 
ror... There is so much of the horrific in humans! . . . The 
earth has been a madhouse for too long! . . . 


23 

Let this suffice onceand for all regarding the descent of this 
“holy God.” — That in itself the conception of gods must not 
necessarily lead to this degradation of the imagination whose 
calling to mind we could not forgo for a moment, that there 
are nobler ways of using the creation of gods than for this self- 
crucifixion and self-defilement of humanity, in which the last 
millennia of Europe have had their mastery— that fortunately 
can be read from every glance we cast at the Greek gods, these 
reflections of noble and autocratic human beings in whom the 
animal in humans felt itself deified and did zor tear itself apart, 
did not rage against itself! These Greeks used their gods for the 
longest time precisely to keep “bad conscience” at a distance, 
in order to remain cheerful about their freedom of soul: and so 
in the opposite sense of Christianity’s use of its God. They went 
very far in this, these magnificent and lion-hearted foolish 
children; and no less an authority than Homer’s Zeus himself 
lets it be understood here and there that they make it too easy 
for themselves. “A wonder!” he says once— it concerns the case 
of Aegisthus, a very serious case— 


“A wonder how much the mortals complain against the 
gods! 
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Only from us evil comes, they think; but they themselves 
Create through lack of understanding, even counter to 
fate, misery for themselves.”4” 


Yet at the same time we hear and see here that even this Olym- 
pian spectator and judge is far from holding a grudge against 
them for this, and thinking evil of them: “how foolish they 
are!” is how he thinks of the misdeeds of mortals—and 
“folly,” “lack of understanding,” a bit of “disturbance in the 
head,” this much even the Greeks of the strongest, bravest age 
allowed themselves as the reason for much that was bad and 
disastrous: — folly, not sin! do you understand this? ... But 
even this disturbance in the head was a problem— “yes, how 
is it even possible? where could it have come from really, with 
minds such as ours, we human beings of noble descent, of 
fortune, of good breeding, of the best society, of nobility, of 
virtue?” —for centuries the noble Greek asked himself such 
questions in the face of every incomprehensible atrocity and 
sacrilege with which one of his peers had sullied himself. 
“Certainly a god must have beguiled him,” he said finally, 
shaking his head... This way out is typical for Greeks . . . In 
this manner the gods back then served to some extent to 
justify humans even in bad things, they served as causes of 
evil—in those days they did not take the punishment upon 
themselves, but, as is nobler, the guilt... 


24 

— [I am concluding with three question marks, as is plain 
to see. “Is an ideal being erected here or is one being broken 
down?” one might ask . . . But have you ever asked yourselves 
sufficiently how dearly the erecting of every ideal on earth had 
to be purchased? How much reality always had to be slan- 
dered and denied, how much lying sanctified, how much con- 
science disturbed, how much “God” sacrificed each time? In 
order for a temple to be erected a temple must be destroyed: that 
is the law—show me the case where this is not fulfilled! . . . 
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We modern human beings, we are the heirs of thousands of 
years of conscience-vivisection and self-animal-cruelty: in this 
we have our longest practice, perhaps our artistry, in any case 
our subtlety, our pampered taste. Humans have all-too-long 
regarded their natural inclinations with an “evil eye,” so that 
in them they have finally become wedded to “bad conscience.” 
A reverse attempt would be possible in itself—but who is 
strong enough for it? — namely to wed to bad conscience the 
unnatural inclinations, all those aspirations to the Beyond, 
to what is counter to the senses, instincts, nature, animal, in 
short, the previous ideals, all of which are ideals hostile to life, 
ideals that slander the world. To whom should we turn today 
with such hopes and demands? . . . For this we would have 
precisely the good people against us; additionally, as is only 
fair, the comfortable, the reconciled, the vain, the fanatical, 
the weary... What offends more deeply, what distinguishes 
as thoroughly as letting show something of the rigor and 
loftiness with which we treat ourselves? And in turn—how 
accommodating, how kindly everyone behaves toward us as 
soon as we do things like everyone else and “let ourselves go” 
like everyone else! . . . For that goal a different kind of spirit 
would be needed than is probable in this age of ours: spirits 
strengthened by wars and victories, for whom conquest, ad- 
venture, danger and pain have even become a need; for this, 
people would need to be acclimatized to sharp, high air, to 
winter journeys, to ice and mountains in every sense of the 
word; what would be needed for this is a kind of sublime mal- 
ice itself, a final superlatively self-confident mischief of knowl- 
edge that belongs to great health, in brief, and bad enough, 
precisely this great health would be needed! . . . Is such health 
even possible today? . . . But someday, in a stronger time than 
this decaying, selfdoubting present, he really must come to 
us, the redeeming human being of great love and contempt, 
the creative spirit who time and again is driven away from any 
aloofness or Beyond by his surging strength, whose solitude is 
misunderstood by the common people as if it were a flight 
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from reality —: whereas it is merely his immersion, burial, 
absorption iz reality, so that someday when he again comes to 
light he can bring home with him the redemption of this real- 
ity: its redemption from the curse placed on it by the previous 
ideal. This human of the future who will redeem us from the 
previous ideal as much as from what had to grow out of it, from 
the great nausea, from the will to nothingness, from nihilism; 
this bell-chime of noon and of the great decision, that makes 
the will free, that gives back to the earth its goal and to 
humanity its hope; this anti-Christian and anti-nihilist; 
this conqueror of God and of nothingness — someday he 
must come... 48 


25 
— But what am I saying here? Enough! Enough! At this point 
only one thing befits me, to be silent: otherwise I would pro- 
fane what only a younger man is at liberty to do, a “more 
future one,” a stronger one than I am— what Zarathustra alone 
is at liberty to do, Zarathustra the godless .. . 


Third Treatise 


What Do Ascetic Ideals Mean? 


Heedless, mocking, violent — that’s how 
wisdom wants us: she is a woman and only 
ever loves a warrior. 


Thus Spoke Zarathustra. 


r 


What do ascetic ideals mean?—In artists, nothing or too 
many things; in philosophers and scholars, something like a keen 
nose and instinct for the favorable preconditions of high spiritu- 
ality; in women, in the best case, one more charming trait of 
seduction, a bit of morbidezza? on lovely flesh, the angelical ap- 
pearance of a pretty, plump animal; in the physiological failures 
and the depressed (in the majority of mortals), an attempt to ap- 
pear to themselves as “too good” for this world, a holy form of 
excess, their major weapon in the battle against slow pain and 
boredom; in priests, the genuine priest’s faith, their best instru- 
ment of power, also the “supreme” permission to power; in saints, 
finally, a pretext for hibernation, their novissima gloriae cupido? 
their repose in nothingness (“God”), their form of insanity. But 
that the ascetic ideal has meant so much to humanity generally is 
the expression of the basic fact of the human will, its horror va- 
cui? it needs a goal—and it would sooner will nothingness than 
not will—Am I understood? ... Have I been understood? ... 
“Absolutely not! Sir!” — Then let us start at the beginning. 


2 


What do ascetic ideals mean? —Or, to take a specific case with 
respect to which I have often enough been asked for advice, 
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what does it mean for instance when an artist like Richard 
Wagner in his old age pays homage to chastity? In a certain 
sense, of course, he always did this; but only at the very end in 
an ascetic sense. What does this change of “sense” mean, this 
radical reversal of sense? —for that is what it was; here Wag- 
ner suddenly switched over into his opposite. What does it 
mean when an artist switches over into his opposite? . . . Here 
we are reminded at once, assuming that we wish to pause for a 
while at this question, of perhaps the best, strongest, most 
cheerful, most courageous time ever in Wagner’s life: it was 
back when the thought of Luthers wedding’ occupied him 
intensely and deeply. Who knows what chance circumstances 
really determined that today we have the Meistersinger® in- 
stead of this wedding music? And how much of the latter still 
echoes perhaps in the former? But there is no doubt that even 
this “Luthers Wedding” would have dealt with a praise of 
chastity. Of course also with a praise of sensuality: —and that 
to me is precisely how it would have seemed in order, and that 
is also precisely how it would have been “Wagnerian.” For 
there is no necessary opposition between chastity and sensu- 
ality; every good marriage, every genuine affair of the heart 
transcends this opposition. It seems to me that Wagner would 
have done well once again to call to mind this pleasant fact to 
his Germans, with the help of a lovely and bold Luther com- 
edy, for there are and were among Germans always many slan- 
derers of sensuality; and Luther’s service is perhaps nowhere 
greater than in having had the courage of his sensuality— (back 
then it was called, delicately enough, the “Protestant free- 
dom” ...) But even where there really is that opposition 
between chastity and sensuality, fortunately it need not by any 
means be a tragic opposition. This should at least apply for all 
better-constituted, better-tempered mortals who are far from 
blithely counting their labile equilibrium between “animal 
and angel” among the arguments against existence— the sub- 
tlest and brightest, like Goethe, like Hafiz,” have even seen in 
it one more stimulus to life. Just such “contradictions” seduce 
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us to existence... On the other hand it is only too clear 
that once swinish failures get to the point of worshipping 
chastity—and there are such swine! —they will only see 
and worship in it their opposite, the opposite of swinish 
failures— and oh with what tragic grunting and zeal! we can 
imagine it—that embarrassing and superfluous opposition 
that Richard Wagner indisputably still wanted to set to music 
and to stage at the end of his life. But why? as is only fair to 
ask. For what did he, what do we care about swine? — 


3 


Here, of course, we cannot ignore that other question, namely: 
what did he care anyway about that manly (alas, so unmanly) 
“country bumpkin,” that poor devil and nature boy Parsifal, 
whom he finally made over into a Catholic using his so insidi- 
ous methods — what? was this Parsifal in any way meant seri- 
ously? For one could be tempted to conjecture the opposite, 
even to wish it—that Wagner’s Parsifal was meant as a joke, 
as an epilogue and satyr play with which the tragedian Wag- 
ner wanted to take leave from us, also from himself, and above 
all from tragedy in a manner precisely suited to and worthy of 
himself, namely with an excess of the highest and most mis- 
chievous parody of tragedy itself, of the whole horrific earthly 
seriousness and earthly misery of former times, of the crudest 
form in the anti-nature of the ascetic ideal, now finally over- 
come. That, as noted, would have been worthy of precisely a 
great tragedian: who, like any artist, only comes to the 
pinnacle of his greatness when he knows how to see himself 
and his art beneath him—when he knows how to laugh at 
himself. Is Wagner’s Parsifal his secret laugh of superiority at 
himself, the triumph of his ultimate, highest artist’s freedom, 
artist’s transcendence? We would like to think so, as noted, for 
what would a seriously meant Parsifal be? Do we really have to 
see in him (as someone expressed it to me) “the spawn of an 
insane hatred of knowledge, spirit and sensuality”? A curse 
on the senses and the spirit in a single hatred and breath? An 
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apostasy and return to Christian-pathological and obscuran- 
tist ideals? And in the end even this self-denial and self 
effacement on the part of an artist who up till then had aimed 
with all the power of his will for the opposite, namely for the 
highest spiritualization and sensualization of his art? And not 
only his art: his life, too. Recall how enthusiastically Wagner 
followed in the footsteps of the philosopher Feuerbach back 
in his day: Feuerbach’s words about “healthy sensuality”’— in 
the thirties and forties that sounded to Wagner as to many 
Germans (— they called themselves the “young Germans”) 
like the watchword of salvation. Did he learn otherwise in the 
end? Because at least it appears that in the end he had the will 
to teach otherwise... And not only from the stage with his 
Parsifal trombones: — in the murky writings of his last years, 
as unfree as they are clueless, there are a hundred passages 
betraying a secret desire and will, a despondent, uncertain, 
unacknowledged will quite literally to preach reversal, con- 
version, negation, Christianity, medievalism and to tell his 
disciples “it’s no good! Seek salvation somewhere else!” Even 
the “blood of the Redeemer”! is invoked at one point... 


4 

To state my opinion in such a case, which has much that is 
embarrassing—and it is a typical case— one certainly does 
best to separate an artist from his work, to the extent that he 
is not taken as seriously as his work. Ultimately he is only the 
precondition of his work, the womb, the soil and sometimes 
the fertilizer and manure on and from which it grows— hence 
in most cases something that we have to forget if we want to 
enjoy the work itself. Insight into the descent of a work con- 
cerns the physiologists and vivisectionists of the spirit: never 
ever the aesthetic people, the artists! The poet and shaper of 
Parsifal was no more spared a deep, thorough, even frighten- 
ing living immersion and descent into medieval contrasts of 
the soul, a hostile departure from all height, rigor! and disci- 
pline of the spirit, a kind of intellectual perversity (if I may be 
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pardoned for saying so) than a pregnant woman is spared the 
repulsive and bizarre aspects of pregnancy: which, as noted, 
have to be forgotten in order to enjoy the child. We have to be 
on guard against the confusion that only too easily befalls an 
artist himself, out of psychological contiguity,!? as the English 
say: as if he himself were that which he can represent, think up 
and express. In fact, as matters stand, ¿f he were that, he would 
absolutely not represent, think up or express it; a Homer would 
not have created an Achilles, nor a Goethe a Faust, if Homer 
had been an Achilles and Goethe a Faust.!3 A perfect and 
complete artist is for all eternity separate from the “real,” from 
the actual; on the other hand it is understandable how he 
sometimes grows weary to the point of despair of this eternal 
“unreality” and falseness of his innermost existence—and 
that he then may well attempt for once to infringe on what is 
most forbidden precisely to him, to infringe on reality, on 
being real. With what success? One can guess... It is the 
typical velleity of the artist: the same velleity to which the 
aged Wagner succumbed and for which he had to pay so 
dearly, so fatefully (— because of it he lost the valuable por- 
tion of his friends). Finally, however, and still quite apart from 
this velleity, who does not wish for Wagner’s own sake that he 
had taken leave of us and his art differently, not with a Parsifal, 
but more victorious, more self-confident, more Wagnerian — less 
deceiving, less ambiguous with respect to all that he willed, 
less Schopenhauerian, less nihilistic? . . . 


5 

— What then do ascetic ideals mean? In the case of an artist, 
as we now understand: nothing at all! ... Orso many things 
that it is as good as nothing at all! . . . Let us first of all elimi- 
nate the artists: they! do not stand nearly independently 
enough in the world and against the world for their valuations 
and their changes to them to merit interest in themselves! Dur- 
ing all ages they have been valets of a morality or philosophy 
or religion; quite apart from the fact that unfortunately they 
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have often enough been the all-too-pliant courtiers of their 
followers and patrons, and keen-nosed sycophants of old or 
newly rising powers. In any case they always need protection, 
backing, a previously established authority: artists never stand 
on their own, and standing alone is counter to their deepest 
instincts. So for example “when the time came,” Richard 
Wagner took the philosopher Schopenhauer as his front man, 
as his protection: —who would even consider it imaginable 
that he would have had the courage for an ascetic ideal without 
the backing granted him by Schopenhauer’s philosophy, with- 
out the authority of Schopenhauer that in the seventies was 
becoming predominant in Europe? (and this without even tak- 
ing into account whether in the mew Germany an artist could 
have existed at all without the milk of a pious, imperially pi- 
ous way of thinking). — And with this we have arrived at the 
more serious question: what does it mean when a real philoso- 
pher pays homage to the ascetic ideal, a spirit genuinely stand- 
ing on his own like Schopenhauer, a man and knight with a 
steely gaze who has the courage to be himself, who knows how 
to stand alone and does not first wait for the front men and 
nods from above?!’ — Here let us immediately consider the 
remarkable and, for many kinds of people, even fascinating 
position taken by Schopenhauer on art: since obviously it was 
for its sake that Richard Wagner initially went over to Scho- 
penhauer (persuaded to do so by a poet, as is well known, by 
Herwegh"*), and this to the extent that a complete theoretical 
contradiction opened up between his early and his later aes- 
thetic beliefs — the former expressed for example in Opera and 
Drama, the latter in the writings he published from 1870 on. 
In particular from that time on, perhaps most disconcertingly, 
Wagner ruthlessly revised his judgment concerning the value 
and standing of music itself: what did it matter to him that pre- 
viously he had made of it a means, a medium, a “woman” that 
absolutely needed a purpose, a man in order to thrive— namely 
drama! Suddenly he grasped that with Schopenhauer’s theory 
and innovation there was more to be made in majorem musicae 
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gloriam” — namely with the sovereignty of music as Schopen- 


hauer understood it: music set apart against all other arts, the 
independent art in itself, not offering copies of phenomenality 
like the others, but rather speaking the language of the will it- 
self, directly from the “abyss” as its most authentic, most origi- 
nal, least derivative revelation. With this extraordinary rise in 
the value of music as it seemed to grow from Schopenhauerian 
philosophy, all at once the value of the musician himself also 
rose in price in a manner unheard of: from now on he became 
an oracle, a priest, indeed more than a priest, a mouthpiece of 
the “in-itself” of things, a telephone of the Beyond—hence- 
forth he spoke not only music, this ventriloquist of God— he 
spoke metaphysics: is it any wonder that finally one day he 
spoke ascetic ideals .. . 


6!8 


Schopenhauer made use of the Kantian version of the aes- 
thetic problem—although he quite certainly did not view it 
with Kantian eyes. Kant intended to honor art when among 
the predicates of beauty he gave preference to and foregrounded 
those constituting the honor of knowledge: impersonality and 
universality. This is not the place to discuss whether on the 
whole this was not a mistake; all I want to underscore is that 
Kant, like all philosophers, instead of envisaging the aesthetic 
problem from the experiences of the artist (of the creator) only 
reflected on art and the beautiful from the standpoint of the 
“spectator” and thereby without noticing managed to get the 
“spectator” himself into the concept “beautiful.” Now if only 
this “spectator” had been sufficiently familiar to the philoso- 
phers of the beautiful! — namely as a great personal fact and 
experience, as a bounty of the most authentic, strongest ex- 
periences, desires, surprises, delights in the realm of the beau- 
tiful! But I fear the opposite was always the case: and so from 
the start what we get from them are definitions in which, as 
in that famous definition of the beautiful already given by 
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Kant, the lack of more refined personal experience ends up 
taking the shape of a thick worm of basic error. “The beauti- 
ful,” Kant said, “is what pleases without interest.” Without 
interest! Compare this definition with another made by a real 
“spectator” and artist — Stendhal, who once called the beauti- 
ful une promesse de bonheur. Here in any case what is rejected 
and crossed out is precisely the one thing Kant emphasizes in 
the aesthetic condition: le désintéressement.*) Who is right, 
Kant or Stendhal? — Of course if our aestheticians never tire 
of throwing into the balance in Kant’s favor that under the 
charm of beauty even undressed female statues can be viewed 
“without interest,” surely we can laugh a bit at their ex- 
pense: — the experiences of the artists concerning this tricky 
point are “more interesting,” and in any case Pygmalion was 
not necessarily an “unaesthetic human being.” Let us think all 
the more kindly of the innocence of our aestheticians as re- 
flected in such arguments; let us for instance honor Kant for 
what he was able to teach us, with the naïveté of a country 
preacher, about the unique properties of the sense of 
touch!— And here we return to Schopenhauer, who stood 
closer to the arts by a considerable measure than Kant and yet 
did not find his way out of the spell of the Kantian definition: 
how did that happen? The circumstance is odd enough: he 
interpreted the words “without interest” in the most personal 
way possible, on the basis of an experience that must have 
been among his most routine. Schopenhauer speaks about 
few things as certainly as he does about the effect of aesthetic 
contemplation: of it he says that it counteracts precisely sexual 
“interestedness,” and is thus similar to lupulin and camphor; 
he never tired of glorifying this breaking-free of the “will” as 
the great merit and benefit of the aesthetic condition. Indeed 
we might be tempted to ask whether his basic conception of 
“will and representation,” the thought that a redemption 
from the “will” is only possible through “representation,” did 
not have its origin as a generalization of that sexual experi- 
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ence. (In all questions concerning Schopenhauerian philoso- 
phy, by the way, attention should always be paid to the fact 
that it is the conception of a twenty-six year-old youth; so that 
it partakes not only of the specific qualities of Schopenhauer, 
but also of the specific qualities of that season of his life.) Let 
us listen, for instance, to one of the most expressive passages 
among the countless he wrote in praise of the aesthetic condi- 
tion (World as Will and Representation, 1, § 38); listen to the 
tone, the suffering, the happiness, gratitude with which such 
words were spoken. “This is the painless condition praised by 
Epicurus as the highest good and the condition of the gods; 
for a moment we are freed from the vile pressure of the will, 
we celebrate the Sabbath of the penal servitude of willing, 
the wheel of Ixion stands still”... What vehemence of 
words! What images of torture and protracted loathing! 
What almost pathological temporal juxtaposing of “that mo- 
ment” and the usual “wheel of Ixion,” of “penal servitude of 
willing,” of “vile pressure of the will”!— But supposing 
Schopenhauer had been right a hundred times for himself, 
what would this have accomplished for insight into the na- 
ture of the beautiful? Schopenhauer described one effect of the 
beautiful, the will-calming one—is it even a regular one? 
Stendhal, as noted, a no less sensual nature than Schopen- 
hauer but one that turned out more happily, stresses a differ- 
ent effect of the beautiful: “the beautiful promises happiness,” 
to him precisely the stimulating of the will (“of interest”) by 
beauty seems to be the fact of the matter. And finally could 
we not object that Schopenhauer himself in this matter is 
very wrong to consider himself a Kantian, that he did not in 
the least understand the Kantian definition of the beautiful in 
a Kantian sense— that he too likes the beautiful out of “inter- 
est,” even out of the strongest and most personal interest of all: 
that of the tortured man who breaks free of his torture? .. . 
And, returning to our first question, “what does it mean when 
a philosopher pays homage to the ascetic ideal?”—here at 
least we get a first hint: he wants to break free of a torture. — 
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Let us beware of making gloomy faces right away at the men- 
tion of the word “torture”: in this particular case there is enough 
to offset it, enough to deduct — there is even something left to 
laugh about. For let us not underestimate that Schopenhauer, 
who in fact treated sexuality as a personal enemy (including its 
tool, woman, this “instrumentum diaboli’”), needed enemies 
in order to remain in good spirits; that he loved grim, galling, 
black-green words; that he grew angry for the sake of being 
angry, out of passion; that he would have become ill, would 
have become a pessimist (— for he was not one, as much as he 
desired to be) without enemies, without Hegel, woman, sensu- 
ality and the whole will to existence, to continued existence. 
Schopenhauer would otherwise not have continued existing, 
we can bet on it, he would have run away: his enemies held on 
to him, his enemies seduced him again and again into exis- 
tence, his anger, just like that of the ancient Cynics, was his 
balm, his refreshment, his reward, his remedium?” against 
nausea, his happiness. So much with respect to what is most 
personal in the case of Schopenhauer; on the other hand there 
is also something typical about him—and only here do we 
again come to our problem. It is indisputable that as long as 
there have been philosophers on earth and wherever there 
have been philosophers (from India to England, to take the 
most antithetical poles of philosophical talent) a genuine 
philosophers’ irritability and rancor has existed against sen- 
suality — Schopenhauer is only its most eloquent and, if one 
has the ear for it, also most captivating and enchanting out- 
break—; by the same token there exists a genuine philoso- 
phers’ prejudice and cordiality with respect to the entire as- 
cetic ideal, and we should not fool ourselves about or against 
this. Both belong, as noted, to the type; if both are lacking in 
a philosopher then he is—of this we can be sure—always 
only a “so-called” philosopher. What does that mean? For 
this fact first has to be interpreted: in himselfhe stands there 
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stupidly for all eternity, like every “thing in itself” Every ani- 
mal, and thus also /a bête philosophe,” strives instinctively for 
an optimum of favorable conditions under which it can com- 
pletely let out its power and reach its maximum of feeling of 
power; just as instinctively and with a keenness of scent that 
“passeth all understanding,” every animal abhors any kind 
of troublemaker and obstacle that lays or could lay itself across 
its path to the optimum (—it is notits path to “happiness” of 
which I speak, butits path to power, to deeds, to the mightiest 
activity and in most cases in fact its path to unhappiness). In 
this manner the philosopher abhors marriage along with what- 
ever might persuade him to it— marriage as obstacle and di- 
saster on his path to the optimum. What great philosopher so 
far has been married? Heraclitus, Plato, Descartes, Spinoza, 
Leibniz, Kant, Schopenhauer— they were not; even more, we 
can not even imagine them as married. A married philosopher 
belongs in comedy, that is my proposition: and that exception 
Socrates, the malicious Socrates, it seems, married out of 
irony, just to demonstrate this proposition. Every philosopher 
would speak as Buddha once spoke when the birth of a son 
was announced to him: “Rahula has been born to me, a fet- 
ter has been forged for me”? (Rahula here means “a little 
demon”); every “free spirit” would have to be faced with a 
thoughtful hour, assuming that he previously had a thought- 
less one, as it once came to the same Buddha— “narrowly 
constrained,” he thought to himself, “is life in the house, a 
place of impurity; freedom is in leaving the house”: “as he 
was thinking thus, he left the house.”?” In the ascetic ideal so 
many bridges to independence are indicated that a philosopher 
has to jubilate inwardly and clap his hands when he hears the 
story of all those resolute men who one day said No to every 
kind of unfreedom and went into some desert: even supposing 
that they were merely strong asses and quite the opposite of a 
strong spirit. What accordingly does the ascetic ideal mean in 
a philosopher? My answer is—as you will have guessed long 
ago: the philosopher smiles at the sight of it, seeing it as an 
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optimum of the conditions of highest and boldest spirituality — 
he does not deny “existence” this way, on the contrary in do- 
ing this he affirms Ais existence and only his existence, and 
this perhaps to the point that he is not far from the sacrile- 
gious wish: pereat mundus, fiat philosophia, fiat philosophus, 


fiam...” 


8 


As we can see, these philosophers are not exactly unimpeach- 
able witnesses and judges of the value of the ascetic ideal! They 
think of themselves—what do they care about “the saint”! What 
they are thinking about here is what is most indispensable pre- 
cisely to them: freedom from compulsion, disturbance, noise, 
from business, duties, worries; clarity of mind; dance, leap 
and flight of ideas; good air, thin, clear, free, dry like the air of 
the heights in which all animal being becomes more spiritual 
and grows wings; calm in all underground places; all dogs 
nicely on a chain; no barking of hostility and shaggy rancor; 
no gnawing worms of thwarted ambition; meek and submis- 
sive intestines, busy as millworks but far away; a heart that is 
foreign, beyond, future, posthumous—on the whole they 
think of the ascetic ideal as the cheerful asceticism of an ani- 
mal deified and fully fledged, soaring above life more than 
resting. We know the three great slogans of the ascetic ideal: 
poverty, humility, chastity: and now take a close look at the 
lives of all great, terrible, inventive spirits—you will always 
find all three in them to a certain degree. Definitely voz, as is 
self evident, as if perhaps these were their “virtues” — what 
does this kind of human being have to do with virtues! — but 
as the most authentic and natural conditions of their best exis- 
tence, their most beautiful fruitfulness. For this it is entirely 
possible that their dominating spirituality first had to pull in 
the reins on an unruly and irritable pride or a willful sensual- 
ity, or that perhaps they sustained their will to the “desert” only 
with difficulty in the face of a tendency for luxury and the most 
exquisite things, likewise in the face of wasteful liberality of 
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heart and hand. But it did so, precisely as the dominating in- 
stinct that asserted its demands against all other in- 
stincts—it is still doing it; if it did not, then it would not 
dominate. So there is nothing of “virtue” in all this. The desert, 
incidentally, of which I just spoke and to which the strong, 
independently inclined spirits retreat and grow lonely—oh 
how different it looks from the desert imagined by educated 
people! — sometimes they themselves are the desert, these ed- 
ucated ones. And what is certain is that all actors of the spirit 
would simply not survive in it— for them it is not nearly ro- 
mantic and Syrian enough, not nearly enough theater-desert! 
Of course even in it there is no lack of camels: but the similar- 
ity ends here. Perhaps a voluntary obscurity; avoiding oneself; 
an aversion to noise, veneration, newspapers, influence; a mi- 
nor position, a routine, something that conceals as opposed 
to bringing to light; an occasional association with harmless, 
cheerful beasts and fowl who are refreshing to look at; moun- 
tains for company, but not dead ones, ones with eyes (that is, 
with lakes); at times even a room ina full, ordinary inn where 
one is sure to go unrecognized and can talk with impunity to 
everyone— that is “desert” here: oh it is lonely enough, believe 
me! When Heraclitus retreated to the courtyards and colon- 
nades of the magnificent temple of Artemis, this “desert” was 
more worthy, I admit: why do we Zack such temples? (— per- 
haps they are not lacking: just now I am recalling my most 
beautiful study, the Piazzo di San Marco, assuming it is spring 
and likewise forenoon, the time between 10 and 12.) But what 
Heraclitus shunned is still the same thing that we now avoid: 
the noise and the democratic babble of Ephesians, their poli- 
tics, their news from the “empire” (Persia, you understand), 
their market junk of “today” — for we philosophers first need 
rest from one thing: above all from “today.” We honor the quiet, 
the cold, the noble, the distant, the past, everything generally 
whose aspect does not require the soul to defend and wrap it- 
self shut— something with which we can speak without speak- 
ing out loud. Just listen to the sound a spirit makes when it 
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speaks: every spirit has its sound, loves its sound. That over 
there for instance has to be an agitator, that is to say, a hollow 
head, a hollow pot: whatever goes into it comes out dull 
and thick, burdened by the echo of a great vacuum. That one 
there rarely speaks other than hoarsely: did he perhaps think 
himself hoarse? That would be possible —just ask the 
physiologists— but whoever thinks in words thinks as an ora- 
tor and not as a thinker (it reveals that at bottom he does not 
think facts, does not think factually but only with respect to 
facts; that he really thinks Aimself and his listeners). This 
third one here speaks obtrusively, he gets too close to us physi- 
cally, we feel his breath on us— involuntarily we close our 
mouths, even though it is a book through which he speaks to 
us: the sound of his style tells us the reason why — because he 
has no time, because he does not really believe in himself, 
because he will either get his word in today or never. But a 
spirit that is sure of itself speaks softly; it seeks seclusion, it 
keeps people waiting. A philosopher is recognized on the basis 
of three glittering and loud things he avoids, fame, princes 
and women: which is not to say they would not come to him. 
He shies away from all-too-bright light: therefore he shies 
away from his time and its “day.” In this he is like a shadow: 
the more his sun goes down, the bigger he becomes. As for his 
“humility,” just as he endures the dark he also endures a cer- 
tain dependence and eclipse: even more, he is fearful of being 
disrupted by lightning, he recoils at the unprotectedness of an 
all-too-isolated and exposed tree on which every bad weather 
vents its mood, every mood its bad weather. His “maternal” 
instinct, his secret love for what grows in him, directs him to 
situations where others relieve him of the burden of thinking 
of himself; in the same sense as the instinct of the mother in 
woman has heretofore preserved the dependent situation of 
women generally. In the end they demand little enough, these 
philosophers, their motto is “whoever possesses becomes pos- 
sessed” —: not, as I must say again and again, out of a virtue, 
out of a meritorious will to contentedness and simplicity, but 
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because their supreme master thus demands it of them, pru- 
dently and relentlessly demands it; this master has a mind for 
one thing only, and he gathers and saves everything exclu- 
sively for it, time, strength, love, interest. This kind of person 
does not love to be disturbed by enmities, nor by friendships: 
he easily forgets or despises. He considers it bad taste to play 
the martyr; “to suffer for the truth” —he leaves that to the 
ambitious and the stage heroes of the spirit and whoever else 
has enough time for it (— they themselves, the philosophers, 
have something to do for the truth). They make sparing use of 
big words; it is said that even the word “truth” repulses them: 
it sounds boastful . . . Finally as concerns the “chastity” of the 
philosophers, obviously this kind of spirit has its fruitfulness 
elsewhere than in children; perhaps elsewhere, too, the contin- 
ued existence of its name, its little immortality (among philos- 
ophers in ancient India one expressed oneself even more im- 
modestly “who needs progeny if his soul is the world?”). In 
this there is nothing of chastity out of some ascetic scruple 
and hatred of the senses, no more so than it is chastity when 
an athlete or jockey abstains from women: rather, this is how 
their dominating instinct would have it, at least for times of great 
pregnancy. Every artist knows how harmful is the effect of sex- 
ual intercourse in conditions of great spiritual tension and prepa- 
ration; the most powerful and those with the surest instincts do 
not first need to experience it, to experience it negatively—in- 
stead, it is their “maternal” instinct here that ruthlessly disposes 
of all other stores and allowances of energy, of the vigor of ani- 
mal vitality, for the benefit of the work in progress: the greater 
energy then consumes the lesser.— Incidentally we should piece 
together the aforementioned case of Schopenhauer in line with 
this interpretation: the sight of the beautiful obviously acted in 
him as a triggering stimulus on the main force of his nature 
(the force of concentration and of the engrossed gaze); so that 
the latter then exploded and all at once became master of his 
consciousness. Here the possibility should not be precluded 
in the least that the peculiar sweetness and fullness unique to 
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the aesthetic condition could take its descent precisely from 
the ingredient “sensuality” (just as that “idealism” of pubes- 
cent girls stems from the same source) — therefore that sensu- 
ality is not suspended at the onset of the aesthetic condition, 
as Schopenhauer believed, but only transfigures itself and no 
longer enters consciousness as sexual stimulus. (I will return 
to this viewpoint another time, in connection with the still 
more delicate problem of the heretofore so untouched, so un- 
explored physiology of aesthetics.) 


9 


A certain asceticism, as we saw, a hard and cheerful renun- 
ciation with the best of intentions belongs to the most favor- 
able conditions of highest spirituality, likewise also to its most 
natural consequences: so from the outset it is no wonder that 
the ascetic ideal has never been treated without a bit of favorit- 
ism by philosophers in particular. Upon serious historical ex- 
amination it is revealed that the bond between ascetic ideal 
and philosophy is even much closer and stricter still. One 
could say that only on the apron strings of this ideal did phi- 
losophy learn to take its first steps and baby steps on earth at 
all—alas still so clumsily, alas with so much pouting, alas so 
ready to fall down and lie on its belly, this timid little toddler 
and sissy with crooked legs! In the beginning it was with phi- 
losophy as with all good things— for a long time they lacked 
the courage to be themselves, they always looked around to 
see if there was not someone to come to their aid, and worse 
still, they were frightened of all who looked at them. Just tally 
the individual drives and virtues of the philosopher one after 
the other—his doubting drive, his negating drive, his wait- 
and-see (“ephectic”) drive, his analytic drive, his exploring, 
seeking, venturing drive, his comparing, balancing drive, his 
will to neutrality and objectivity, his will to every “sine ira et 
studio”? —: have we already grasped that for the longest time 
all of these went counter to the first demands of morality and 
conscience? (not to mention of reason generally, which Luther 
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loved to call Lady Shrewdness,*© the clever whore). That a phi- 
losopher, if he were to become conscious of himself, would have 
had to feel himself to be precisely the incarnation of “nitimur in 
vetitum™!—and consequently guarded against “feeling him- 
self” at all, against becoming conscious of himself? . . . As I 
said earlier, it is no different with all good things of which we 
are proud today; even when measured against the standard of 
the ancient Greeks our whole modern being, insofar as it is 
not weakness but power and consciousness of power, smacks 
of pure hubris and godlessness: after all, for the longest time 
the very opposite of what we honor today had conscience on 
its side and God as its guardian. Hubris today is our whole 
stance on nature, our violation of nature with the help of 
machines and the so thoughtless ingenuity of technicians and 
engineers; hubris today is our stance on God, that is to say, on 
some alleged spider of purpose and morality behind the great 
snare-web of causality—we could say along with Carl the 
Bold in his struggle with Ludwig XI “je combats l’universelle 
araignée”? —; hubris today is our stance on ourselves—for we 
experiment with ourselves as we would not permit with any 
animals, gleefully and curiously slitting open our souls while 
our bodies are still alive: what do we care anymore about the 
“salvation” of the soul! Afterward we heal ourselves: being sick 
is instructive, we have no doubt, more instructive still than 
being healthy— those who make us ill today seem mote neces- 
sary even than any medicine men and “saviors.” Now we vio- 
late ourselves, there is no doubt of it, we nutcrackers of the 
soul, we questioners and questionable ones, as if life were 
nothing but nutcracking; and for this very reason we must 
necessarily become ever more questionable each day, worthier 
of questioning, and perhaps therewith also worthier — of 
living?” .. . All good things were once bad things; every orig- 
inal sin has become an original virtue. Marriage for instance 
long seemed a sin against the rights of the community; at one 
time people paid a penalty for being so immodest as to presume 
a wife for themselves (to this belongs, for instance, the jus 
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primae noctis,* still today the privilege of priests in Cambodia, 
these guardians of “ancient good customs”). The gentle, be- 
nevolent, yielding, compassionate feelings — by now so high in 
value that they are almost “the values in themselves” —were 
opposed for the longest time by nothing short of self-contempt: 
people were ashamed of their leniency as today they are 
ashamed of their harshness (cf. Beyond Good and Evil sec. 260). 
Submission to the /aw:—oh with what resistance of con- 
science have the noble tribes everywhere on earth renounced 
vendettas and allowed the law to exercise power over them! 
“Law” for a long time was a vetitum,” an outrage, an innova- 
tion; it appeared with force, as force to which one only con- 
formed by feeling ashamed of oneself. Formerly every smallest 
step on earth was hard fought with spiritual and physical 
torments: this whole viewpoint, “that not only stepping for- 
ward, no! any stepping, movement, change has needed its 
countless martyrs,” sounds strange to us precisely today — I 
shed light on it in Dawn sec. 18.36 “Nothing has been pur- 
chased more dearly,” it says there, “than the little bit of human 
reason and sense of freedom that make up the sum total of our 
pride today. It is, however, precisely this pride that makes it 
virtually impossible today for us to have a feeling for those vast 
expanses of time that comprise the ‘morality of mores’ and that 
precede ‘world history’ as the actual and decisive main history 
that has determined the character of humankind: back when it 
came into currency that suffering was a virtue, cruelty a vir- 
tue, dissimulation a virtue, revenge a virtue, denial of reason a 
virtue, whereas well-being was a danger, thirst for knowledge 
a danger, peace a danger, pity a danger, being pitied an insult, 
work an insult, madness godliness, and change the thing most 
immoral and pregnant with destruction!” — 


IO 


In the same book sec. 42 I explained under what valuation, 
under what pressure of valuation the oldest race of contempla- 
tive human beings had to live— despised to the very same 
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extent that they were not feared! Contemplation first appeared 
on earth in a disguised form, with a dubious appearance, with 
an evil heart and often with an anxious mind: of this there is 
no doubt. For a long time the inactive, brooding, unwarlike 
aspects of the instincts of contemplative humans spread a deep 
mistrust around them: to counter this no other means existed 
than to decisively arouse fear of themselves. And this for in- 
stance is something the ancient Brahmins understood! The 
oldest philosophers knew how to give their existence and 
presence a meaning, a support and background upon which 
people learned to fear them: on closer examination, they did 
this from an even more fundamental need, namely in order to 
win their own fear and respect. For within themselves they 
found all value-judgments turned against them, they had to 
fight down every kind of suspicion and resistance against “the 
philosopher in themselves.” As people of a terrible age, they 
did this with terrible methods: cruelty against themselves, 
ingenious self-castigation — this was the principal means of 
these power-hungry hermits and innovators of ideas who 
first needed to violate the gods and traditions in themselves, 
in order to even believe in their own innovation. I recall the 
famous story of King Vishvamitra, who from thousands of 
years of self-torment gained such a feeling of power and self- 
confidence that he undertook to build a new heaven:*” the 
uncanny symbol of the earliest and latest history of philoso- 
phers on earth— everyone who ever built a “new heaven” only 
found the power to do so in his own hell... Let us compress 
the whole state of affairs into brief formulas: at first the philo- 
sophical spirit always had to disguise and mask itself in the 
previously established types of the contemplative human being, 
as priest, magician, soothsayer, as religious person generally, 
just to be possible to any extent: the ascetic ideal long served the 
philosopher as a form of appearance, as a precondition of exis- 
tence—he had to represent it in order to be a philosopher, and 
he had to believe in it to represent it. The peculiar aloof stance 
of philosophers, world-denying, hostile to life, not believing 
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the senses, de-sensualized, which has been maintained into 
most recent times and therefore has emerged as practically the 
philosophical attitude in itself— it is above all a consequence of 
the distressed conditions under which philosophy arose and 
survived at all: since philosophy would not have been possible at 
all for the longest time without an ascetic wrap and cloak, 
without an ascetic self-misunderstanding. Graphically and viv- 
idly expressed: until the most recent times, the ascetic priest has 
given us the repulsive and gloomy caterpillar form in which 
alone philosophy was allowed to live and crawl around... 
Has this really changed? Has the colorful and dangerous winged 
creature, that “spirit” concealed in this caterpillar, really been 
unfrocked at last and released into the light thanks to a sun- 
nier, warmer, brighter world? Is sufficient pride, daring, cour- 
age, self-confidence, will of the spirit, will to responsibility, 
freedom of will available today, so that from now on “the phi- 
losopher” on earth is really — possible? .. . 


II 


Only now, after we have caught sight of the ascetic priest, do 
we seriously come to grips with our problem: what does the 
ascetic ideal mean? — only now does it get “serious”: now the 
actual representative of seriousness stands facing us. “What does 
all seriousness mean?” — perhaps this even more fundamental 
question is already on our lips here: a question for physiolo- 
gists, as is only fair, but one we will sidestep for the time be- 
ing. The ascetic priest has not only his faith in that ideal, but 
also his will, his power, his interest. His right to existence 
stands and falls with that ideal: no wonder we are up against 
a terrible opponent here, supposing of course that we were the 
opponents of that ideal? someone who fights for his existence 
against the deniers of that ideal? ... On the other hand it is 
improbable from the start that such an interested stance to- 
ward our problem will be particularly useful to it; the ascetic 
priest himself will hardly represent the most successful de- 
fender of his ideal, for the same reason that a woman tends to 
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fail when she wants to defend “woman as such” —and even 
less will he be the most objective assessor and judge of the 
controversy stirred up here. Therefore we would sooner have 
to help him—this much is already quite plain— defend him- 
self well against us, than we need fear being too effectively 
refuted by him... The idea we are fighting about here is the 
valuation of our life on the part of the ascetic priests: this 
life (along with that to which it belongs, “nature,” “world,” 
the whole sphere of becoming and of transitoriness) is con- 
nected by them to a completely different existence that it op- 
poses and excludes, unless perhaps it were to turn against itself, 
deny itself: in this case, the case of an ascetic life, life is con- 
sidered to be a bridge for that other existence. The ascetic 
treats life as a wrong path that has to be traced back finally to 
its starting point; or like an error that is refuted by a 
deed—should be refuted: for he demands that others go 
along with him, he forces Ais valuation of existence where he 
can. What does this mean? Such a monstrous manner of valu- 
ation is not inscribed into the history of humankind as an ex- 
ception and curiosity: it is one of the broadest and longest 
facts there is. Read from a distant star perhaps the majuscule 
script of our earthly existence would lead to the conclusion 
that the earth was the genuine ascetic planet, a pocket of dis- 
contented, arrogant and repulsive creatures absolutely incapa- 
ble of ridding themselves of a deep displeasure with them- 
selves, with the earth, with all of life, and who harm themselves 
as much as possible out of pleasure in doing harm:— probably 
their only pleasure. Let us consider after all how regularly, how 
universally, how in almost all times the ascetic priest emerges; 
he does not belong to a single race; he flourishes everywhere; he 
grows from all social classes. Not that he cultivates and propa- 
gates his manner of valuation through heredity: the reverse is 
the case—instead a deep instinct forbids him by and large 
from reproducing. There must be a necessity of the first order 
that makes this #fe-inimical species grow and prosper time after 
time—it must surely be an interest of life itself that such a type of 
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self-contradiction does not die out. Foran ascetic life is a self 
contradiction: here reigns a ressentiment without equal, that of 
an insatiable instinct and power-will that wants to be master 
not over something relating to life, but over life itself, over its 
deepest, strongest, most primitive conditions; here an attempt 
is made to use energy to stop up the sources of energy; here 
the gaze rests green and malicious on physiological flourish- 
ing itself, especially on its expression through beauty and 
joy; whereas pleasure is felt and sought in deformity, atrophy, 
pain, accidents, the ugly, in voluntary deprivation, unselfing, 
self flagellation, self-immolation. All of this is paradoxical to 
the highest degree: we stand here before a conflict that wants 
itself to be conflicted, that enjoys itself in this suffering and 
even becomes increasingly selfconfident and triumphant to 
the extent that its own precondition, its physiological capac- 
ity for life, decreases. “Triumph precisely in the ultimate ag- 
ony”: under this superlative sign the ascetic ideal has fought 
since time immemorial; in this enigma of seduction, in this 
image of delight and torture it has recognized its brightest 
light, its salvation, its final victory. Crux, nux, lux?® — it is all 
the same to the ascetic ideal. — 


I2 


Supposing that such an incarnate will to contradiction and 
anti-nature could be prevailed upon to philosophize: on what 
would it vent its innermost capriciousness? On what is most 
certainly perceived as true, as real: it will look for error precisely 
where the actual life-instinct most unconditionally posits 
truth. For instance, like the ascetics of the Vedanta philoso- 
phy, it will disparage physicality as an illusion, likewise pain, 
multiplicity, the whole conceptual opposition “subject” and 
“object” — errors, nothing but errors! To renounce faith in its 
ego, to deny itself its own “reality” — what a triumph! —and not 
merely over the senses, over appearance, but a much higher 
kind of triumph, a violation and cruelty against reason: a lust- 
ful delight that reaches its pinnacle when ascetic selfcontempt 
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and self-mockery decree: “there is a realm of truth and of be- 
ing, but precisely reason is excluded from it!” . . . (Incidentally: 
there is something of a residue of this lustful ascetic conflict 
even in the Kantian concept “intelligible character of things,” 
which loves to turn reason against reason: that is, “intelligible 
character” in Kant means a kind of constitution of things 
whereby the intellect comprehends just enough to know that 
for the intellect— it is utterly incomprehensible.) —In the end, 
particularly as knowing ones, let us not be ungrateful toward 
such resolute reversals of the familiar perspectives and valua- 
tions with which the spirit has all too long raged against itself, 
blasphemously and futilely as it seems: for once to see things 
differently like this, to want to see differently is no small training 
and preparation of the intellect for its future “objectivity” — the 
latter not understood as “disinterested contemplation” (which 
is a non-concept and absurdity), but as the capacity to have 
control over one’s pro and con and to deploy them: so that 
we know precisely how to make the diversity of perspectives 
and affective interpretations useful for knowledge. That is to 
say, gentlemen philosophers, let us be better from now on in 
guarding against the dangerous old conceptual mythmaking 
that posits a “pure, will-less, painless, timeless subject of 
knowledge,” let us guard against the tentacles of such contra- 
dictory concepts as “pure reason,” “absolute spirituality,” 
“knowledge in itself”: — here it is always demanded that we 
think an eye that cannot be thought at all, an eye that is sup- 
posed to have absolutely no direction, in which the active and 
interpreting forces through which seeing first becomes seeing- 
something are supposed to be shut down, supposed to be 
missing; so what is demanded of the eye here is always an 
absurdity and a non-concept. There is only a perspectival see- 
ing, only a perspectival “knowing”; and the more affects we 
allow to express themselves on a given thing, the more eyes, 
different eyes we know how to engage for the same thing, the 
more perfect will be our “concept” of this thing, our “objec- 
tivity.” But to eliminate the will altogether, to suspend each 
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and every affect, supposing that we even could: what? would 
this not amount to castrating® the intellect? . . . 


13 

But let us return to the problem. A self-contradiction such as 
the one that seems to manifest itself in the ascetic, “life against 
life,” is—this much is plain as day— simply nonsense when 
considered physiologically and no longer psychologically. It 
can only be apparent; it has to be a kind of provisional expres- 
sion, an interpretation, formula, contrivance, a psychological 
misunderstanding of something whose actual nature was for a 
long time not understood, for a long time could not be de- 
scribed in itselff—a mere word jammed into an old gap in 
human knowledge. Allow me to briefly counter with the real 
state of affairs: the ascetic ideal arises from the protective and 
healing instinct of a degenerating life, which tries to preserve 
itself using all means and fights for its existence; it points to 
a partial physiological obstruction and exhaustion, against 
which the deepest instincts of life, remaining intact, inces- 
santly fight with new means and inventions. The ascetic ideal 
is such a means: things therefore stand exactly opposite to 
what the admirers of this ideal believe—life wrestles in and 
through it with death and against death, the ascetic ideal is an 
artifice for the preservation of life. That it could rule and be- 
come powerful over humanity to the extent that history dem- 
onstrates, especially wherever the civilization and taming of 
humans was carried out, is indicative of a great fact: the sickli- 
ness of the previous type of human, at least of the human 
made tame, the physiological struggle of humans with death 
(more precisely: with weariness of life, with exhaustion, with 
the desire for the “end”). The ascetic priest is the incarnate 
desire for a different mode of being, for being in a different 
place, and moreover he is the highest degree of this desire, its 
genuine ardor and passion: but the very power of his desire 
is the fetter that binds him here, it is the very thing that 
makes him a tool that must work on creating more favorable 
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conditions for being-here and being-human—with this very 
power he binds to existence the entire herd of people who are 
deformed, depressed, underprivileged, failures, and those of 
every kind who suffer from themselves, by instinctively walk- 
ing ahead of them as shepherd. I should be understood by 
now: this ascetic priest, this seeming enemy of life, this ze- 
gating one— precisely he belongs to the very great conserving 
and Yes-creating forces of life... Where does it come from, 
this sickliness? For humankind is sicker, more uncertain, 
more changing, more indeterminate than any other animal, 
there is no doubt of this—he is the sick animal: why is that? 
Certainly he has also dared, innovated, thwarted, and chal- 
lenged fate more than all the other animals put together: he, 
the great experimenter with himself, the dissatisfied and insa- 
tiable one who struggles with animal, nature and gods for 
ultimate mastery— he, the one who is still unconquered, the 
eternally future one who no longer finds rest from his own 
pressing energy, so that his future digs unrelentingly like a 
spur into the flesh of every present: — how should such a brave 
and rich animal not also be the most endangered, the one 
sickest for the longest time and the most seriously ill of all 
sick animals? ... Humankind gets fed up, often enough, 
there are entire epidemics of this being fed up (— say around 
1348, at the time of the Dance of Death): but even this nau- 
sea, this exhaustion, this being weary of himself—itr all 
erupts from him so powerfully that it immediately becomes a 
new fetter. The No he says to life magically brings to light an 
abundance of tender Yeses; indeed when he wounds himself, 
this master of destruction and self-destruction — afterward it 
is the wound itself that compels him zo live... 


14 


The more normal the sickliness in a human being—and we 
cannot deny this normality— the higher we should honor the 
rare cases of power of soul and body in humans, the human 
lucky strokes, and all the more strictly protect from the worst 
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air, the air of the sickroom, those who turned out well. Is this 
what we do? . . . The sick are the biggest danger to the healthy; 
not from the strongest does harm come to the strong, but from 
the weakest. Is this what we know? . . . By and large it is abso- 
lutely not fear of human beings that we should be seeking to 
diminish: for this fear compels the strong to be strong, and 
sometimes even terrible— it maintains the type of human that 
turned out well. What is to be feared, what has a disastrous 
effect like no other disaster, would not be great fear, but great 
disgust for humans, likewise great compassion for humans. 
Supposing these two were to marry someday, then immedi- 
ately something most uncanny would inevitably come into 
the world, the “last will” of humanity, its will to nothingness, 
nihilism. And in fact: much has already been prepared for 
this. Whoever has not only his nose for smelling, but also his 
eyes and ears, senses almost everywhere he might go today 
something like the air of an insane asylum or a hospital—I 
am speaking, as is only fair, of humanity’s cultural zones, of 
every kind of “Europe” there is these days on earth. The sickly 
are humanity’s great danger; not the evil, not the “predators.” 
Those who from the start are failures, the downcast, the 
broken — it is they, it is the weakest who most undermine life 
among humans, who call into question and most dangerously 
poison our trust in life, in humans, in ourselves. Where could 
we hope to escape that veiled gaze from which we turn away 
with a profound sadness, that backward-turned gaze of those 
deformed from the outset, which betrays how such a human 
speaks to himself — that gaze that is a sigh. “If only I could be 
someone else!” thus sighs this gaze: “but there is no hope. Iam 
who I am: how could I get free of myself? And yet— 7 am so 
sick of myself ...In such ground of self-contempt, a virtual 
swamp ground, every kind of weed, every poisonous plant 
grows, and everything so small, so hidden, so dishonest, so 
cloying. Here teem the worms of vengeful and rancorous feel- 
ing; here the air stinks of secrets and unadmitted things; here 
the web of the most malicious conspiracy is constantly being 
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spun—the conspiracy of the suffering against those who 
turned out well and are victorious; here the sight of the winner 
is hated. And what mendacity not to admit this hate is hatred! 
What expenditure of big words and attitudes, what an art of 
“righteous” slander! These deformed ones: what noble eloquence 
streams from their lips! How much sugary, slimy, humble 
devotion wells in their eyes! What do they really want? To at 
least represent justice, love, wisdom, superiority— that is the 
ambition of these “undermost” types, these sick ones! And 
how skilled this ambition makes them! Admire for instance 
the counterfeiter-skill with which the stamp of virtue, even 
the jingle-jangle, the gold-clinking of virtue, is copied. They 
have the lease on virtue all to themselves, these weaklings and 
incurably diseased ones, there’s no doubting it: “we alone are 
the good, the just,” they say, “we alone are the homines bonae 
voluntatis.”“| They stroll among us as incarnate reproaches, as 
warnings to us—as if health, turning out well, strength, 
pride, feeling of power were depraved things in themselves, for 
which we will have to atone someday, bitterly atone: oh how at 
bottom they themselves are ready to make people atone, how 
they thirst to be executioners! Among them there are plenty of 
vengeful types disguised as judges, who constantly carry the 
word “justice” around in their mouths like a poisonous spittle, 
lips always pursed, always ready to spit on everyone who does 
not look dissatisfied and cheerfully goes his way. Among them 
not even that most disgusting species of the vain is lacking, 
the mendacious freaks who are bent on portraying “beautiful 
souls” and who bring their botched sensuality, wrapped in 
verses and other diapers, to market as “purity of the heart”: the 
species of moral onanists and “self-gratifiers.” The will of the 
sick to represent any form of superiority, their instinct for 
secret paths that lead to a tyranny over the healthy—where is 
it not found, this will to power of precisely the weakest! The 
sick woman in particular: no one excels her in the subtleties of 
ruling, pressuring, tyrannizing. For this the sick woman 
spares nothing that lives, nothing that is dead, she digs up the 
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most buried of things (the Bogos say: “woman is a hyena”4?). 
Just look at the background of every family, every corpora- 
tion, every community: everywhere the battle of the sick 
against the healthy—a quiet battle fought mostly with little 
poisonous powders, with needle pricks, with sly martyred fa- 
cial expressions, but occasionally also with that invalid’s phar- 
isaism of oud gestures that loves best to play “the noble indig- 
nation.” It wants to make itself heard as far as the hallowed 
halls of science, this hoarse indignant barking of the sickly 
dogs, this biting rabid mendacity of such “noble” Pharisees 
(—I once again remind my readers who have ears of that Ber- 
liner apostle of revenge, Eugen Dühring, who is making the 
most indecent and repulsive use of moral boom-boom in con- 
temporary Germany: Dihring, the foremost moralistic big- 
mouth there is today, even among his kind, the anti-Semites). 
Those are all humans of ressentiment, these physiological fail- 
ures and worm-eaten ones, an entire trembling earth of under- 
ground revenge, inexhaustible, insatiable in outbursts against 
the happy and likewise in masquerades of revenge, in pre- 
texts for revenge: when would they actually arrive at their 
ultimate, finest, most sublime triumph of revenge? Undoubt- 
edly when they succeeded in shoving into the conscience of the 
happy their own misery, all misery generally: so that someday 
they would have to begin to be ashamed of their happiness 
and perhaps say to one another: “it is a disgrace to be happy! 
there is too much misery! ... But there could be no greater 
and more disastrous misunderstanding than if the happy, 
those who turned out well, the powerful in body and soul be- 
gan to doubt their right to happiness in this manner. Away with 
this “inverted world”! Away with this disgraceful tenderizing 
of feeling! That the sick should not make the healthy 
sick—and this would be such a tenderization— that should 
of course be the supreme viewpoint on earth:—but this 
would require above all things that the healthy remain sepa- 
rated from the sick, protected against even the sight of the 
sick, and that they not confuse themselves with the sick. Or 
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would it be their task to be nurses or physicians? . . . But they 
could not possibly mistake and deny their task worse—the 
higher must not debase itself to serve as tool of the lower, the pa- 
thos of distance must also keep the tasks separate for all eternity! 
Their right to exist, the privilege of the bell with a full sound 
against that of a discordant, cracked one, is certainly a thousand- 
fold greater: they alone are the guarantors of the future, they 
alone are responsible for the human future. What they can do, 
what shey should do is something that the sick can never and 
should never be able to do: but iz order to be able to do what only 
they should do, how could they be free to play the role of physi- 
cian, consoler, “savior” of the sick? ... And therefore fresh air! 
fresh air! And in any case away from the proximity of all insane 
asylums and hospitals of culture! And therefore good company, 
our company! Or solitude, if it must be! But in any case away 
from the evil fumes of internal rot and the secret worm-food of 
the sick! . . . So that we may defend ourselves, my friends, at least 
for a while yet, against the two worst epidemics that may have 
been reserved just for us—against the great disgust with human 
beings! against the great compassion for human beings... 


I5 

If we have grasped in all its depth—and I demand that right 
here we reach deeply, grasp deeply — the extent to which it ab- 
solutely cannot be the task of the healthy to nurse the sick, to 
make the sick healthy, then one more necessity has also been 
grasped—the necessity of physicians and nurses who them- 
selves are sick: and now we have and hold in both hands the 
meaning of the ascetic priest. We have to consider the ascetic 
priest to be the foreordained savior, shepherd and advocate 
of the sick herd: only then do we understand his tremendous 
historical mission. His realm is dominion over the suffering, his 
instincts point him to them, in this he has his most character- 
istic art, his mastery, his kind of happiness. He himself must 
be sick, he must be related from the ground up to the sick and 
the underprivileged in order to understand them — in order to 
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get along with them; but he must also be strong, master of him- 
self even more than over others, unscathed especially in his will 
to power so that he has the trust and fear of the sick, so that he 
can be their support, resistance, prop, compulsion, disciplinar- 
ian, tyrant, god. He has to defend them, his herd—against 
whom? Against the healthy, no doubt, also against envying 
the healthy; he must be the natural antagonist and despiser of 
all brutal, stormy, unbridled, harsh, violently predatory health 
and powerfulness. The priest is the first form of the more deli- 
cate animal that sooner despises than hates. He will not be 
spared from waging war with the predators, a war of cunning 
(of the “spirit”) more than of force, as goes without saying — and 
for this sometimes he will need to develop in himself almost 
a new type of predator, or at least signify one—a new animal 
terribleness in which the polar bear, the supple cold patient 
tiger cat, and not least the fox seem to be bound together in a 
unity that is just as attractive as fear-inspiring. Supposing that 
necessity compels him, he then steps forth among the other 
kinds of predator with bearish seriousness, honorable, clever, 
cold, feigning superiority as the herald and mouthpiece of 
secret forces, determined to sow misery, conflict, self- 
contradiction wherever he can in this soil and, only too cer- 
tain of his art, always to be the master of those who suffer. He 
brings along salves and balms, to be sure; but he first needs to 
wound in order to be the physician; when he then stills the 
pain made by the wound, he simultaneously poisons the 
wound — for that above all is what he knows how to do, this 
magician and tamer of beasts of prey in whose vicinity ev- 
erything healthy necessarily becomes sick and everything 
sick necessarily becomes tame. Indeed he protects his sick 
herd well enough, this odd shepherd —he defends it against 
itself as well, against the badness, spite, maliciousness that 
smolders in the herd itself, and against whatever else is char- 
acteristic of all addicts and sick people, he fights cleverly, hard 
and secretly against anarchy and the omnipresent disintegra- 
tion within the herd, in which that most dangerous blasting 
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and explosive material, ressentiment, piles up higher and higher. 
To discharge this explosive in such a way that it does not blow 
up the herd or the shepherd is his genuine feat, and also his 
supreme utility; if we wanted to summarize the value of 
priestly existence in the shortest possible formulation, then we 
would have to say: the priest is the direction-changer of ressenti- 
ment. For every sufferer instinctively looks for a cause of his 
suffering; more accurately, a perpetrator, more specifically, a 
guilty perpetrator who is receptive to suffering—in brief, 
some kind of living thing upon which he can discharge his 
affects in deeds or in effigy based on some pretext: for the dis- 
charging of affects is the greatest attempt at relief, namely 
anesthetization, of the sufferer, his involuntarily craved narcotic 
against torture of any kind. In this alone, I suspect, the real 
physiological causality of ressentiment, revenge and the like are 
to be found; that is, in a craving for anesthetization of pain 
through affect:—this same causality has commonly been 
sought, quite erroneously as it seems to me, in the defensive 
counterblow, a mere protective measure of reaction, a “reflex- 
ive movement” in case of some sudden injury and endanger- 
ment, of the kind demonstrated by a headless frog in order to 
rid itself of a corrosive acid. But the difference is fundamental: 
in the one case we want to prevent being damaged further,” 
in the other case, using a more vehement emotion of some 
kind, we want to anesthetize and at least for the moment elimi- 
nate from consciousness a torturous secret pain that threatens 
to become unbearable— for this one needs an affect, as wild 
an affect as possible, and for its stimulation, the first best pre- 
text. “Someone or another must be to blame for my feeling 
bad” — this way of concluding is characteristic of all sickly 
people, and the more so the more the true cause of their feel- 
ing bad, the physiological one, remains hidden (— it can lie 
for instance in a sickening of the nervus sympathicus** or in an 
excessive secretion of bile, or in a deficiency of potassium sul- 
fate and phosphate* in the blood, or in pressure spots in the 
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abdomen that impede blood circulation, or in degeneration of 
the ovaries and so on). All sufferers are of a horrifying readiness 
and inventiveness in pretexts for painful affects; they even en- 
joy their suspicion, their brooding over bad deeds and imagi- 
nary slights; they dig through the bowels of their past and 
present for dark questionable stories, where they are free to 
revel in torturous suspicion and to intoxicate themselves with 
the poisons of their own malice—they tear open the oldest 
wounds, they hemorrhage from scars long since healed, they 
make evildoers out of friends, wife, child and anyone else who 
is closest to them. “I suffer: someone must be to blame for 
this” — thus thinks every diseased sheep. But its shepherd, the 
ascetic priest, says to it: “Right you are, my sheep! someone 
must be to blame for it: but you yourself are this someone, you 
alone are to blame— you alone are to blame for yourself’... 
That is bold enough, false enough: but at least one thing is 
achieved with it, like I said, the direction of ressentiment 
is—changed. 


16 


Now one can guess what, according to my conception, the 
healing artistic instinct of life has attempted through the as- 
cetic priest and why a temporary tyranny of such paradoxical 
and paralogical concepts as “guilt,” “sin,” “sinfulness,” “cor- 
ruption,” “damnation” has had to serve him: to make the sick 
harmless to a certain extent, to destroy the incurable through 
themselves, to strictly direct the less seriously afflicted back to 
themselves, to give a direction back to their ressentiment (“one 
thing is needful”*°—) and to thus exploit the bad instincts 
of all suffering people for the purpose of self-discipline, self- 
surveillance, self-overcoming. It is self-evident that with a 
“medication” of this kind, a mere affect-medication, we abso- 
lutely cannot be dealing with a real healing of the sick in the 
physiological sense; we could not even claim that here the 
instinct of life somehow took healing into consideration and 
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intended it. A kind of crowding together and organizing of the 
sick on the one hand (— the word “church” is the most popu- 
lar name for it), a kind of temporary securing of those who 
turned out healthier, of the more fully-cast on the other hand, 
resulting in the tearing open of a chasm between healthy and 
sick —for a long time that was it! And it was a lot! It was very 
much! . . . [In this treatise, as one sees, I proceed from the pre- 
supposition that I do not first need to justify, given readers as 
I need them: that “sinfulness” in humans is not a fact, rather 
only the interpretation of a fact, namely of a physiological 
depression — the latter seen from a moral-religious perspective 
that is no longer binding on us.— Saying that someone feels 
“guilty,” “sinful,” does not yet prove in the least that he justifi- 
ably feels this way; no more so than someone is healthy merely 
because he feels himself to be healthy. Recall the famous witch 
trials: back then the most perspicacious and philanthropic 
judges did not doubt that guilt was present here; the “witches” 
themselves did not doubt it—and yet guilt” was lacking. —To 
express that presupposition in an expanded form: I do not at all 
recognize the “psychological pain” itself as a fact, rather only as 
an interpretation (causal interpretation) of facts hitherto inca- 
pable of accurate formulation: thus as something that is still 
completely up in the air and is scientifically nonbinding — re- 
ally a fat word standing in for a very spindly question mark. 
When someone cannot have done with a “psychological pain,” 
then it is mot, putting it crudely, due to his “psyche”; more 
probably due to his belly (crudely put, as stated; which by no 
means indicates my desire also to be crudely heard and crudely 
understood . . . ). A strong and well-constituted human being 
digests his experiences (deeds, misdeeds included) as he digests 
his meals, even when he has to swallow bitter pills. If he cannot 
“have done” with an experience, then this kind of indigestion 
is just as physiological as the other kind—and many times in 
fact only one of the consequences of that other kind.— With 
such a conception, speaking among ourselves, one can still be 
the strictest opponent of all materialism . . . ] 
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But is he really a physician, this ascetic priest? — We already 
grasped how it is scarcely permissible to call him a physician, 
however much he likes to feel himself to be a “savior,” and 
allows himself to be revered as a “savior.” Only suffering itself, 
the malaise of the sufferer is fought by him, not their cause, 
not the actual sickly state— this has to serve as our fundamen- 
tal objection against priestly medication. But if for once we 
adopt the perspective that only the priest knows and has, then 
there is no end to our admiration of all the things that have 
been seen, sought and found under it. The alleviation of suffer- 
ing, “consolation” of every kind—this proves to be his very 
genius: how inventively he has understood his task as consoler, 
how unhesitatingly and boldly he has chosen his methods for 
it! Christianity in particular could be called a great treasure 
house of spiritual means of consolation, so much that is in- 
vigorating, alleviating, narcotizing is stored in it, so much 
of what is most dangerous and audacious has been ventured 
for this purpose, so subtly, so sophisticatedly, so sophisticat- 
edly in southerly terms in particular has it intuited what 
stimulant-affects it can use to overcome, at least for a time, 
deep depression, leaden exhaustion, the black melancholy of 
the physiologically inhibited. For generally speaking: with 
all great religions it has mainly been a matter of combating a 
certain weariness and heaviness that have become epidemic. 
From the start we can posit as probable that from time to time 
in certain places on earth a physiological feeling of inhibition 
must almost necessarily become master over large swathes of 
the population, but for lack of physiological knowledge it does 
not enter as such into consciousness, so that its “cause,” its 
remedy can only be sought and attempted psychologically and 
morally (—this in fact is my most general formula for that 
which is commonly called “religion”). Such a feeling of inhi- 
bition can be of the most various lineages: perhaps as the re- 
sult of crossing races that are too dissimilar (or classes — classes 
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too always express difference of lineage and race: European 
“Weltschmerz,’*. the “pessimism” of the nineteenth century are 
essentially the result of a senselessly precipitous mixing of 
classes); or conditioned by a flawed emigration —a race landed 
in a climate for which its power to adapt does not suffice (the 
case of the Indians in India); or the aftereffect of age and ex- 
haustion of the race (Parisian pessimism from 1850 on); or the 
wrong diet (alcoholism of the Middle Ages; the nonsense of 
vegetarians? who of course have on their side the authority 
of Sir Andrew’ in Shakespeare”); or from corruption of the 
blood, malaria, syphilis and the like (German depression after 
the Thirty Years’ War, which infected half of Germany with 
vile diseases and thus prepared the soil for German servility 
and German faintheartedness). What is attempted on a grand 
scale every time in such a case is a battle with the feeling of apa- 
thy; let us inform ourselves briefly about its most important 
practices and forms. (As is only fair I leave out entirely here 
the actual philosophers battle against the feeling of apathy, 
which always tends to be contemporaneous— it is interesting 
enough, but too absurd, too indifferent in practical terms, too 
spidery and loaferish, as for instance when pain is supposed to 
be proven an error under the naive presupposition that the 
pain must disappear if only the error in it is recognized— but 
behold! it refuses to disappear...) That dominant apathy is 
first combated by means that reduce the feeling of life gener- 
ally to its lowest point. If possible no willing, no more desire; 
avoid everything that stirs up affect and the “blood” (eat no 
salt: hygiene of the fakir); do not love; do not hate; indiffer- 
ence; do not avenge; do not get rich; do not work; beg; if 
possible no woman, or as little woman as possible: in the 
spiritual sense Pascal’s principle “i/ faut sabétir.’>* The result, 
psychologically-morally speaking: “un-selfing,” “sanctifica- 
tion”; physiologically speaking: hypnotization—the attempt 
to achieve in humans something approaching the winter sleep 
of some animal species, and summer sleep? in many plants of 
the hot climates, a minimum of consumption and metabolism 
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during which life just barely persists without really entering 
into consciousness anymore. An amazing amount of human 
energy has been expended on this goal—perhaps in 
vain?ć ... We cannot doubt in the least that such sports- 
men” of “sanctity” who are plentiful in all times in almost all 
peoples have in fact found a real redemption from what they 
fought with such rigorous training®°— in countless cases they 
actually got rid of that deep physiological depression with the 
help of their system of hypnotics: which is why their method- 
ology counts as one of the most universal ethnological facts. 
Likewise we have no basis on which to attribute to madness 
such an intention to starve the body and the desires as such 
(as a clumsy kind of roastbeef-devouring “freethinker” and 
Sir Andrew tends to do). It is all the more certain that it 
functions and can function as the way to all kinds of mental 
disturbances, to “inner lights,” for instance, as among the 
Hesychasts of Mount Athos,” to hallucinations of sounds 
and figures, to lascivious outpourings and ecstasies of sensual- 
ity (the story of Saint Theresa). The interpretation of such 
conditions given by those afflicted with them has always been 
as fanatically false as possible, it goes without saying: only let 
us not fail to hear the tone of ultra-convinced gratitude that 
resonates already in the wié// to such a manner of interpreta- 
tion. The highest state, redemption itself, that finally attained 
total hypnotization and stillness, is always regarded by them 
as the mystery in itself for whose expression even the highest 
symbols do not suffice, as a turning inward and returning 
home to the ground of things, as becoming free of all delu- 
sion, as “knowledge,” as “truth,” as “being,” as a breaking free 
of every goal, every desire, every deed, as a Beyond even of 
good and evil. “Good and evil,” says the Buddhist — “both 
are fetters: over both the Perfect One became master’; “what is 
done and what is left undone,” says the believer in the Vedanta, 
“causes him no pain; the good and the evil he shakes off like a 
wise man; his realm no longer suffers from any deed; he went 
beyond good and evil, beyond both”:8—a pan-Indian concept 
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therefore, just as Brahmanistic as Buddhist. (Neither in the 
Indian nor the Christian way of thinking is that “redemption” 
supposed to be attainable through virtue, through moral im- 
provement, however highly they may posit the hypnotization 
value of virtue: this we must remember—and moreover it 
simply corresponds to the facts. To have remained true on 
this issue may perhaps be regarded as the best piece of real- 
ism in the three greatest religions, which are otherwise so 
thoroughly over-moralized.? “For the knowing one there is 
no duty”... “redemption does not come about through the 
adding on of virtues, for it consists of being one with Brahma, 
who is incapable of additional perfection; and just as little 
through ridding oneself of faults: for Brahma is eternally pure, 
and what constitutes redemption is being one with him” — these 
passages from the commentary of Shankara, quoted by the 
first real expert of Indian philosophy in Europe, my friend 
Paul Deussen.®°) Thus we want to honor “redemption” in the 
great religions; on the other hand it is a bit difficult for us to 
remain serious about how deep sleep is esteemed by these life- 
weary types who are too weary even for dreaming —deep sleep, 
that is, that is already supposed to be an entering into 
Brahma, an achieved unio mystica with God. “Therefore when 
he has fallen completely asleep” — so it is written in the most 
ancient venerable “Scripture” — “and is perfectly at rest so that 
he no longer sees any dream images, then, oh precious one, he 
is united with Being, he has gone into himself— embraced 
by the knowledge-like self, he no longer has consciousness of 
what is outside or inside. This bridge is not crossed by day and 
night, not by age, not by death, not by suffering, not by good 
work nor evil work.”® “In deep sleep,” likewise say the believ- 
ers of this profoundest of the three great religions, “the soul 
raises itself out of this body, enters into the highest light and 
thereby appears in its own form: there it is the highest spirit 
itself that walks about joking and playing and enjoying itself, 
whether with women or with carriages or with friends; there it 
no longer thinks back on this appendage of a body, to which 
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the prdna (the life-breath) is harnessed as a draught animal to 
its cart.”°2 Nevertheless here, too, as in the case of “redemp- 
tion,” we want to keep in mind that basically what is expressed 
here is only the same esteem, albeit in the splendor of oriental 
exaggeration, found in the clear, cool, Hellenically cool but 
suffering Epicurus: the hypnotic feeling of nothingness, the 
repose of deepest sleep, in brief, absence of suffering—to the 
suffering and the thoroughly depressed this must already 
count as the highest good, as the value of values, that must be 
appraised by them as positive, felt as the positive itself. (Ac- 
cording to the same logic of feeling, in all pessimistic religion 
nothingness is called God.) 


18 


What is used much more frequently than such a hypnotic 
overall suppression of sensitivity, of capacity for pain, that 
presupposes even rarer forces, above all courage, contempt 
for opinion, and “intellectual stoicism,” is a different train- 
ing against states of depression, which is easier in any case: 
mechanical activity. It is beyond all doubt that with it a suffer- 
ing existence is alleviated to a not inconsiderable degree: to- 
day this fact is called, somewhat dishonestly, “the blessings 
of work.” The alleviation consists in this, that the interest of 
the suffering is fundamentally diverted from suffering — that 
constantly one and only one activity enters consciousness and 
consequently very little room remains there for suffering: for it 
is narrow, this chamber of human consciousness! Mechanical 
activity and whatever belongs to it— such as absolute regular- 
ity, punctual unconscious obedience, a mode of life fixed once 
and for all, the filling up of time, a certain permission, indeed 
training for “impersonality,” for forgetting oneself, for “incu- 
ria sui”°—: how thoroughly, how subtly the ascetic priest 
has known how to use them in the battle with pain! Especially 
when he has had to deal with sufferers of the lower classes, 
with slave laborers or prisoners (or with women: who of course 
are both for the most part, slave laborers and prisoners), he 
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needed little more than a small art of name-changing and re- 
christening in order to make them see from now on a benefit, 
a relative happiness in despised things: — the dissatisfaction 
of the slave with his fate was in any case not invented by the 
priests. —An even more treasured means in the struggle with 
depression is the prescription of a small joy that is easily ac- 
cessible and can be made into a routine; this medication is 
frequently used in connection with the one discussed above. 
The most common form in which joy is thus prescribed as a 
curative is the joy of giving joy (as good deeds, gift giving, 
relieving, helping, encouraging, consoling, praising, reward- 
ing); by prescribing “love of one’s neighbor,” the ascetic priest 
at bottom is prescribing a stimulation of the strongest, most 
life-affirming drive, even if in the most cautious dosage— of 
the will to power. The happiness of the “smallest superiority,” 
as brought about by all good deeds, being useful, helping, re- 
warding is the most abundant means of consolation that the 
physiologically inhibited tend to use, if they are well advised: 
otherwise they hurt each other, naturally by obeying the same 
basic instinct. When we look for the beginning of Christianity 
in the Roman world, we find sprouting from the undermost 
soil of society at that time associations for mutual support, as- 
sociations for the poor, the sick and for burial, in which that 
major remedy against depression, the small joy, that of mutual 
benevolence was consciously practiced—perhaps this was 
something new back then, a genuine discovery? The “will to 
mutuality” summoned in this manner, the will to the forma- 
tion of a herd, to “community” and to “cenacle,” must now in 
turn come to a new and much fuller outburst in that will to 
power it has triggered, even if on a smaller scale: the formation 
of a herd is an essential step and victory in the battle with de- 
pression. In the growth of the community a new interest also 
gains strength in the individual, which often enough elevates 
him beyond the most personal aspects of his sullenness, his 
aversion to himself (the “despectio sui”®* of Geulincx®). All sick 
and sickly people strive instinctively for herd organization, out 
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of a longing to shake off their dull malaise and feeling of 
weakness: the ascetic priest intuits this instinct and promotes 
it; wherever there are herds it is the instinct of weakness that 
willed the herd, and the cleverness of the priest that organized 
it. For this should not be overlooked: the strong strive to sepa- 
rate just as naturally and necessarily as the weak strive to con- 
gregate; when the former unite, this happens only with a view 
to an aggressive joint action and joint satisfaction of their will 
to power, with great resistance from the individual conscience; 
the latter, on the other hand, band together with pleasure in 
this banding together— their instinct here is just as satisfied 
as the instinct of the born “master” (that is, of the solitary 
predator species of human being) at bottom is aggravated and 
unsettled by organization. Beneath every oligarchy—the 
whole of history teaches this— the tyrannical lust always lies 
concealed; every oligarchy trembles constantly from the ten- 
sion that each individual in it requires to maintain mastery 
over this lust. (So it was for example in the Greeks: Plato 
demonstrates it in a hundred passages, Plato who knew his 


kind— and himself . . . ) 


19 

The means of the ascetic priest that we have learned about 
so far—the overall muting of the feeling of life, mechanical 
activity, the small joy, above all that of “love of one’s neighbor,” 
herd organization, arousal of the community’s feeling of power 
whereby the individual’s annoyance with himself is dead- 
ened by his pleasure in the prospering of the community — these 
are, measured by modern standards, his innocent means in the 
battle with malaise: let us now turn to the more interesting 
ones, the “guilty” ones. In all of them it is really a matter of 
one thing: some kind of excess of feeling—this used against 
dull, crippling, prolonged painfulness as the most effective 
means of anesthetizing; which is why priestly sensitivity in 
thinking through this single question has been nothing short 
of inexhaustible: “by what means does one achieve an excess 
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of feeling?” ... That sounds harsh: it is plain as day that it 
would sound lovelier and perhaps be softer on the ears if I 
were to say perhaps “the ascetic priest has at all times made 
use of the enthusiasm that lies in all strong affects.” But why 
continue to stroke the effeminate ears of our modern sissies? 
Why should we budge even a single step for their tartuffery of 
words? For us psychologists that would already constitute a 
tartuffery of deeds, apart from the fact that it would make us 
nauseous. For this is where a psychologist today has his good 
taste, if he has any at all(—others might say: his integrity), 
namely that he resists shamefully over-moralized discourse, 
which these days covers in slime all modern judging of hu- 
mans and things. For let us not deceive ourselves here: what 
constitutes the most characteristic feature of modern souls 
and modern books is not the lie, but their ingrained innocence 
in moralistic mendacity. To have to discover this “innocence” 
everywhere again and again — this represents perhaps the most 
repulsive piece of work among all the questionable chores to 
which a psychologist must subject himself today; it is a piece 
of our great danger— it is a path that perhaps leads precisely 
us to great nausea... I do not doubt what sole purpose mod- 
ern books (assuming they have longevity, which is of course 
not to be feared, and likewise assuming that there will some- 
day be a posterity with stricter, harsher, healthier taste) —what 
purpose a// modern things generally would serve for this pos- 
terity, could serve for them: as emetics—and this by virtue of 
its moral sugar-coating and falseness, its innermost feminism, 
that likes to call itself “idealism” and in any case believes itself 
to be idealism. Our educated people of today, our “good” 
people do not lie—this is true; but this does mot accrue to 
their honor! The authentic lie, the genuine, resolute “honest” 
lie (concerning whose value one should listen to Plato) 
would for them be something far too rigorous, too strong; it 
would demand what must not be demanded of them, that they 
open their eyes to themselves, that they know how to distin- 
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guish between “true” and “false” in themselves. The dishonest 
lie alone suits them; everyone who today feels himself to be a 
“good human being” is completely incapable of approaching 
any issues without dishonest mendacity, abysmal mendacity, 
but innocent mendacity, loyal mendacity, naive mendacity, 
virtuous mendacity. These “good human beings” —all of 
them are now over-moralized, thoroughly ruined and botched 
for all eternity with respect to honesty: who among them 
could endure even a single truth “about humanity”! . . . Or, 
more graphically phrased: who among them could bear a true 
biography! . . . A couple of indicators: Lord Byron wrote down 
some highly personal things about himself, but Thomas 
Moore was “too good” for that: he burned the papers of his 
friend. Dr. Gwinner, the executor of Schopenhauer’s will, is 
supposed to have done the same thing: since Schopenhauer 
too had written down some things about himself and even 
against himself (“eig avtóv”).? The capable American 
Thayer, Beethoven’s biographer, suddenly stopped his work: 
having reached a certain point in this honorable and naive life, 
he could no longer tolerate it... Moral: what prudent man 
today would still write one honest word about himself? — he 
would have to belong to the Order of Holy Recklessness. We 
have been promised an autobiography of Richard Wagner:°° 
who doubts that it will be a prudent autobiography? . . . Let us 
recall the comical horror aroused by the Catholic priest Jans- 
sen® with his impossibly simplistic and innocuous image of 
the German Reformation movement; what would they bring 
up if someone told us this movement differently, if a real psy- 
chologist told us a real Luther, no longer with the moralistic 
simplicity of a country cleric, no longer with the saccharine 
and discreet bashfulness of a Protestant historian, but say with 
a Taine-like intrepidness, from a strength of soul and not from 
a prudent indulgence toward strength? (The Germans, by the 
way, have nicely enough produced the classical type of the lat- 
ter, in the end— they may already count him as theirs, count 
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him in their favor: namely in their Leopold Ranke, this born 
classical advocatus of every causa fortior? this most prudent of 
all prudent “men of facts.”) 


20 


But I will have been understood already: —all in all reason 
enough, don’t you think, that we psychologists nowadays can- 
not get rid of a certain mistrust of ourselves? ... Probably 
we too are still “too good” for our handiwork, probably we 
too are still victims, prey, the sick of this over-moralized 
taste of the times, as much as we also feel ourselves to be its 
despisers— probably it infects us too. What did that diplo- 
mat’! warn against when he spoke to his peers? “Gentlemen let 
us mistrust above all our first impulses!” he said, “they are 
almost always good”... This is also how every psychologist 
today should speak to his peers. ..And with that we come 
back to our problem, which in fact demands considerable 
rigor of us, especially considerable mistrust of “first impulses.” 
The ascetic ideal serving an intent to produce emotional ex- 
cess: —whoever recalls the previous treatise will anticipate, 
compressed into these ten words, the essential content of what 
will now be demonstrated. To put the human soul for once 
completely out of joint,’”? to immerse it in terrors, frosts, em- 
bers and ecstasies until it is freed of all the smallness and pet- 
tiness of malaise, dullness, depression as if by a stroke of 
lightning: which paths lead to this goal? And which of them 
most surely? ... At bottom all great affects have the capacity 
to do so, providing they discharge themselves suddenly; an- 
ger, fear, lustfulness, revenge, hope, triumph, despair, cruelty; 
and indeed the ascetic priest has unscrupulously taken into his 
service the whole pack of wild dogs in humanity and un- 
leashed first this one, then that one, always for the same pur- 
pose of waking humanity out of its slow melancholy, of chas- 
ing away for a time its dull pain, its lingering misery, and 
always under a religious interpretation and “justification.” 
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Every excess of this kind has to be paid for later on, it goes 
without saying—it makes the sick sicker—: and therefore 
this kind of pain remedy measured by modern standards is a 
“guilty” kind. Yet all the more we must insist, because fairness 
demands this, that it has been applied in good conscience, that 
the ascetic priest prescribed it with the deepest faith in its util- 
ity, indeed its indispensability—and often enough almost 
breaking down himself in the face of the anguish he created; 
likewise that the vehement physiological avengings of such ex- 
cesses, perhaps even mental disturbances, basically do not really 
contradict the whole sense of this kind of medication: which, as 
was already demonstrated, was not aimed at healing sicknesses 
but at combating the malaise of depression, at alleviating and 
anesthetizing it. This goal was also reached thus. The main trick 
the ascetic priest allowed himself for making the human soul 
resound with heart-rending, ecstatic music of all kinds—every- 
one knows this—was his exploitation of the feeling of guilt. Its 
descent was briefly suggested in the previous treatise—as a piece 
of animal psychology, no more: the feeling of guilt there con- 
fronted us in its raw state, as it were. Only in the hands of the 
priest, this genuine artist in feelings of guilt, did it take 
shape—oh what a shape! “Sin” — for this is what priestly rein- 
terpretation calls the animal “bad conscience” (cruelty turned 
backward)—has so far been the greatest event in the history of 
the sick soul: in it we have the most dangerous and fateful arti- 
fice of religious interpretation. The human being, suffering from 
himself somehow, physiologically in any case, something like an 
animal that is locked in its cage, unclear as to why, what for? 
thirsting for reasons— reasons relieve—thirsting also for cures 
and narcotics, finally holds council with someone who also 
knows hidden things—and behold! he gets a clue, he gets his 
first clue about the “cause” of his suffering from his magician, 
the ascetic priest: he should seek it in himself, in a guilt, in a 
piece of the past; he should understand his suffering itself as a 
state of punishment . . . He has heard, he has understood, this 
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wretch; now he is like the hen around which a line of chalk 
has been drawn. He can no longer get out of this circle of 
lines: out of the sick man “the sinner” has been made... And 
now we will not be rid of the sight of this new invalid, “the 
sinner,” for a couple of thousand years—will we ever be rid of 
him?— wherever we look, everywhere the hypnotic gaze of 
the sinner who always moves in a single direction (in the direc- 
tion of “guilt,” as the only causality of suffering); everywhere the 
bad conscience, this “abominable beast,” to use Luther’s words; 
everywhere the past regurgitated, the deed distorted, the “green 
eye” for all action; everywhere wanting-to-misunderstand suf 
fering gets made into the content of life, its reinterpretation into 
feelings of guilt, fear and punishment; everywhere the scourge, 
the hair shirt, the starving body, remorse; everywhere the sinner 
breaking himself on the cruel wheel of a restless, pathologi- 
cally lustful conscience; everywhere mute torment, the most 
extreme fear, the agony of the tortured heart, the spasms of an 
unknown happiness, the cry for “redemption.” Indeed, with 
this system of procedures the old depression, heaviness and 
weariness were thoroughly conquered, life itself became very 
interesting again: awake, eternally awake, bleary-eyed, glow- 
ing, charred, exhausted and yet not tired—this is what the 
human being looked like, “the sinner,” who was initiated into 
these mysteries. This old great magician in his battle with mal- 
aise, the ascetic priest —he had obviously won, Ais kingdom 
had come: already people protested no more against pain, they 
craved pain; “more pain! more pain!” thus cried the longing of 
his disciples and initiates for hundreds of years. Every emo- 
tional excess that caused pain, everything that smashed, top- 
pled, crushed, entranced, the secret of the torture chambers, 
the inventiveness of hell itself —everything had now been 
discovered, intuited, exploited, everything stood at the magi- 
cian’s command, everything from now on served the victory 
of his ideals, the ascetic ideal... “my kingdom is not of this 
world!”7?— he spoke now as before: did he really still have the 
right to speak this way? . . . Goethe” claimed there were only 
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thirty-six tragic situations: one can guess from this, if it were 
not already known, that Goethe was no ascetic priest. 
He—knows more... 


21 


With respect to this entire kind of priestly medication, the 
“guilty” kind, any word of criticism is too much. That such an 
excess of emotion as the ascetic priest in this case tends to 
prescribe to his patients (under the holiest names, needless to 
say, likewise permeated by the holiness of his purpose) was 
actually useful to any patient, who would wish to uphold an 
assertion of this kind? At least we should be in agreement 
about the word “useful.” If it is intended to express that such a 
system of treatment improved humanity, then I do not contra- 
dict: only I must add what “improved” means to me—the 
same as “tamed,” “weakened,” “discouraged,” “refined,” “ef 
feminized,” “emasculated” (therefore nearly the same as 
damaged ...) But when we are dealing mainly with the sick, 
dejected and depressed, then such a system, assuming that it 
were to make the invalid “better,” invariably makes him sicker; 
just ask the physicians in an insane asylum what always ac- 
companies the methodical application of penitential tortures, 
remorse, and cramps of redemption. Likewise look to history: 
wherever the ascetic priest imposed this treatment, sickliness 
grew in depth and breadth with uncanny speed. What was the 
“success” every time? A shattered nervous system on top of 
what was already sick; and this on the largest and smallest 
scale, in individuals as in masses. In the wake of penitence and 
redemption training we find tremendous epileptic epidemics, 
the biggest known to history, such as the St. Vitus’s and St. 
John’s dancers of the Middle Ages; we find another form of 
aftereffect in the terrible paralyses and chronic depressions 
that sometimes transform the temperament of a people or a 
city (Geneva, Basel) once and for all into its opposite; — witch 
hysteria also belongs here, as something related to somnambu- 
lism (eight major epidemic outbreaks between 1564 and 1605 
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alone) —; in its wake we likewise find those suicidal mass de- 
liria whose appalling cry “evviva la morte”” rang out across 
the whole of Europe, interrupted by idiosyncrasies now lust- 
ful, now destructively raging: just as the same alternation of 
affects with the same intermittences and shifts is observed 
everywhere today as well, in any case wherever the ascetic doc- 
trine of sin once again achieves a great success (religious neu- 
rosis appears as a form of “evil essence”: no doubt. What it is? 
Quaeritur.’°) On the whole, the ascetic ideal and its sublime- 
moral cult, this most ingenious, unscrupulous and dangerous 
systematization of all means of emotional excess under the 
aegis of holy intentions has inscribed itself in a terrible and 
unforgettable way on the entire history of humanity; and un- 
fortunately not only on its history . . . I would scarcely know 
what else to hold responsible for so destructively affecting the 
health and racial strength of Europeans in particular, if not 
this ideal; we can without exaggeration call it the genuine 
catastrophe in the history of the health of European human- 
ity. At best, we could say that its influence would be compa- 
rable to the specific Germanic influence: I mean the alcohol 
poisoning of Europe, which has so far kept strict pace with 
the political and racial ascendancy of the Germanic peoples 
(—wherever they inoculated their blood, they also inocu- 
lated their vices). — Third in this series would have to be 
syphilis — magno sed proxima intervallo.’’ 


22 


The ascetic priest has ruined the health of the psyche wherever 
he has come to power, and consequently he has also ruined taste 
in artibus et litteris’® —he is still ruining it. “Consequently?” —I 
hope I can simply be conceded this “consequently”; at any rate 
I do not want first to prove it. One single pointer: it applies to 
the basic book of Christian literature, its actual model, its 
“book in itself.” Even in the midst of Greco-Roman magnifi- 
cence, which was also a magnificence of books, in the face of a 
not yet atrophied and demolished scripture-world of antiquity, 
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at a time when people could still read a few books for whose 
possession someone today would trade half of an entire litera- 
ture, the simplicity and vanity of Christian agitators—they 
are called Church Fathers— already dared to decree: “we too 
have our classical literature, we do not need that of the 
Greeks” —and with that they pointed proudly to books of 
legends, apostolic epistles, and little apologetic tracts, roughly 
speaking as today the English “Salvation Army” fights its 
battle against Shakespeare and other “heathens” with a similar 
literature. I do not love the “New Testament,” you might have 
already guessed; it almost upsets me to have to stand so all 
alone with my taste regarding this most treasured, most over- 
treasured of written works (the taste of two millennia is against 
me): but what can I do! “Here I stand, I cannot do other- 
wise,””? —I have the courage of my bad taste.8° The Old 
Testament— now that is another thing entirely: all due re- 
spect to the Old Testament! In it I find heroic human beings, 
a heroic landscape and something of the rarest of all things on 
earth, the incomparable naïveté of a strong heart; even more, I 
find a people. In the New one, on the other hand, nothing but 
petty sectarianism, nothing but rococo of the soul, nothing 
but ornamentation, nooks, and oddities, nothing but conven- 
ticler air, not to forget an occasional breath of bucolic sweet- 
ness that belongs to the epoch (and to the Roman province) 
and is not so much Jewish as Hellenic. Humility and bragga- 
docio side by side; a loquaciousness of feelings that almost 
numbs; passionateness, but no passion; embarrassing gesticu- 
lation; here obviously all good breeding was lacking. How can 
anyone make such a fuss about his little bad habits the way 
these pious little men do! That is something no cock would 
crow about; let alone God. Finally they even want “the crown 
of eternal life,”®! all these little people of the province: but to 
what end? for what? immodesty could not be pushed any fur- 
ther. An “immortal” Peter: who could stand Aim! They have 
an ambition that is laughable: cis type regurgitates their most 
personal things, their stupidities, sorrows and loafer’s worries, 
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as if the very existence of things were bound to do something 
about it, this type never tires of dragging God himself into the 
tiniest misery in which they are stuck. And this constant use of 
familiar pronouns with God,* “thou” of the worst taste! This 
Jewish and not merely Jewish muzzle-and-paw impertinence 
toward God! . . . There are small despised “heathen peoples” 
in eastern Asia from whom these early Christians could have 
learned something essential, some tact of reverence; they do 
not allow themselves, as Christian missionaries will testify, 
even to utter the name of their God. This seems delicate 
enough to me; what is certain is that it is not only for “early” 
Christians too delicate: so, for instance, in order to feel the 
contrast we should recall Luther, the “most eloquent” and im- 
modest peasant Germany ever had, and the Lutheran tone 
that he liked best precisely in his conversations with God. 
Luther’s resistance to the mediator saints of the Church (espe- 
cially to “the devil’s sow, the pope”) was no doubt in the final 
analysis the resistance of a lout who was annoyed by the good 
etiquette of the Church, that reverential etiquette of hieratic 
taste that only admits the more initiated and laconic into the 
Holy of Holies and locks it to the louts. They were not sup- 
posed to speak here under any circumstances—but Luther, 
the peasant, absolutely wanted it otherwise, this way was not 
German enough for him: above all he wanted to speak di- 
rectly, speak himself, “uninhibitedly” speak with his God... 
Well, he did it.— The ascetic ideal, it is easy to guess, was 
never and nowhere a school of good taste, even less so of 
good manners— it was in the best case a school of hieratic 
manners —: this is because it had something deep down that 
is the deadly enemy of all good manners—lack of modera- 
tion, aversion to moderation; it is itself a “non plus ultra.”® 


23 

‘The ascetic ideal has ruined not only health and taste, it has 
also ruined a third, fourth, fifth, sixth thing—I will refrain 
from telling everything (when would I finish!). It is not what 
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this ideal has done that I want to bring to light here; instead, 
quite simply what it means, what it hints at, what lies hidden 
behind, beneath and in it for which it is the provisional, un- 
clear expression overloaded with questions marks and misun- 
derstandings. And only with respect to this purpose should 
I not spare my reader a glance at the enormity of its effect, and 
also its disastrous effects: namely in order to prepare them for 
the ultimate and most terrible aspect that the question of the 
meaning of that ideal holds for me. What does the very power 
of this ideal mean, the enormity of its power? Why has it been 
given space to this extent? why was no better resistance of- 
fered? The ascetic ideal expresses a will: where is the counter- 
will in which a counterideal expresses itself? The ascetic ideal 
has a goa/—it is universal enough that measured against it all 
other interests of human existence appear petty and narrow; it 
relentlessly interprets ages, peoples, human beings according 
to this single goal; it allows no other interpretation, no other 
goal to stand, it rejects, denies, affirms and confirms only in 
the sense of its interpretation (— and was there ever a system 
of interpretations more thoroughly thought through to the 
end?); it subjects itself to no power, rather it believes in its 
privilege over every power, in its unconditional distance in 
rank with respect to every power— it believes that there is no 
power on earth that does not first have to receive from it a 
meaning, a right to existence, a value as a tool for its work, as 
a way and means to its goal, to one goal . . . Where is the coun- 
terpart to this closed system of will, goal and interpretation? 
Why is the counterpart lacking? ... Where is the other “one 
goal”? But they tell me it is zor lacking, it has not only fought 
a long, successful battle with that ideal, moreover it has 
achieved mastery over that ideal in all major respects: our 
entire modern science bears testimony to this— this modern 
science which, as a genuine philosophy of reality, obviously 
believes only in itself, obviously possesses the courage and the 
will to itself and so far has gotten along well enough without 
God, the Beyond and negating virtues. Nevertheless I am not 
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impressed by such noise and agitator babble: these trumpeters 
of reality are bad musicians, it is audible enough that their 
voices do not come from the depths, the abyss of the scientific 
conscience does not speak through them—for today the 
scientific conscience is an abyss— the word “science” in such 
trumpeter snouts is simply an obscenity, an abuse, a shame- 
lessness. Precisely the opposite of what is asserted here is the 
truth: science today has absolutely no faith in itself, let alone 
an ideal above itself — and wherever it still manages to be pas- 
sion, love, ardor, suffering, it is not the opposite of that ascetic 
ideal, but rather its latest and most noble form. Does this sound 
strange to you?... Of course there are enough sturdy and 
modest laboring folk among the scholars of today, who like 
their little nooks and, because they like them, occasionally and 
a bit immodestly voice the demand that people generally should 
be satisfied these days, especially with the sciences— precisely 
there so much useful work is to be done. I do not contradict; 
least of all do I wish to spoil the fun these honest workers have 
at their trade: for I enjoy their work. But just because people 
are now working hard in the sciences and there are satisfied 
workers does not by any means prove that science on the whole 
today has a goal, a will, an ideal, a passion of great faith. The 
opposite, as I said, is the case: where it is not the latest mani- 
festation of the ascetic ideal—there we are dealing with cases 
that are too rare, noble and select to warrant overruling the 
general judgment— science today is a hiding place for all man- 
ner of ill-humor, disbelief, gnawing worms, despectio sui, bad 
conscience— it is the very unrest of the lack of ideals, the 
suffering from a lack of great love, the discontent with an in- 
voluntary contentedness. Oh what does science not conceal 
today! how much should it at least conceal! The competence of 
our best scholars, their mindless diligence, their heads smok- 
ing day and night, their trade mastery itself —how often does 
all that have its real meaning in no longer allowing some- 
thing to be visible to oneself! Science as a means of self 
anesthetization: do you know that? ... They can be wounded 
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to the marrow—anyone who associates with scholars has 
experienced this—sometimes by a harmless word, our 
scholarly friends become embittered toward us in the moment 
we mean to honor them, they fly off the handle merely be- 
cause someone was too coarse to realize with whom he was 
actually dealing, with sufferers who do not want to admit to 
themselves what they are, with anesthetized and unconscious 
types who fear only one thing: returning to consciousness . . . 


2484 


— And now have a look on the other hand at those rarer cases 
of which I spoke, the last idealists there are among philoso- 
phers and scholars: do we perhaps have in them the sought- 
after opponents of the ascetic ideal, its counter-idealist? Indeed, 
they believe themselves to be such, these “unbelievers” (for 
that is what they all are); precisely that seems to be their last 
piece of faith, namely in being opponents of this ideal, so seri- 
ous are they on this point, so passionate at just this point do 
their words and gestures become: — must it therefore be true, 
what they believe? ... We “knowing ones” are by now mis- 
trustful of every kind of believer; our mistrust has gradually 
trained us to infer the very opposite of what was previously 
inferred: namely to infer a certain weakness of demonstrabil- 
ity, even the improbability of what is believed, wherever the 
strength of a belief shows up too prominently in the fore- 
ground. We too do not deny that faith “makes blessed”: but for 
this very reason we deny that faith proves anything —a strong 
faith that makes someone blessed is a suspicion against that in 
which he believes; it does not establish “truth,” it establishes a 
certain probability— of deception. Now how does it look in 
this case? — These negaters and outsiders of today, these people 
who are unconditional about one thing, their claim to 
intellectual cleanliness; these harsh, strict, abstinent, heroic 
spirits who constitute the honor of our age, all these pale athe- 
ists, antichristians, immoralists, nihilists, these skeptics, eph- 
ectics, hectics of the spirit (the latter is what they all are, in some 
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sense), these last idealists of knowledge in whom alone today 
the intellectual conscience dwells and became incarnate— they 
believe themselves indeed to be as detached as possible from 
the ascetic ideal, these “free, very free spirits”: and yet, to di- 
vulge to them what they themselves cannot see—for they 
stand too close to themselves—this ideal is precisely their 
ideal too, they themselves represent it today and perhaps no- 
body else, they themselves are its most spiritualized spawn, its 
most advanced front-line troops and scouting party, its most 
insidious, delicate, intangible form of seduction: —if I am a 
guesser of riddles in anything, then I want to be one with this 
proposition! . . . Those are not free spirits by a long shot: for 
they still believe in truth ... When the Christian crusaders in 
the orient encountered that invincible order of Assassins, that 
free spirit order par excellence whose lowest ranks lived in an 
obedience whose like was never achieved by an order of monks, 
by some means or another they also got a hint about that 
symbol and watchword reserved for only the highest ranks as 
their secretum:® “Nothing is true, everything is permit- 
ted”... Well then, that was freedom of the spirit, with that, 
faith in truth itself was renounced ... Has any European, any 
Christian freethinker ever strayed into this proposition and its 
labyrinthine consequences? does he know the minotaur of this 
cave from experience? ...1 doubt it, and moreover I know 
otherwise: nothing is more foreign to these men who are 
unconditional about one thing, these so-called “free spirits” 
than freedom and being unfettered in that sense; in no re- 
spect, in fact, are they more strictly bound; precisely in their 
faith in truth they are rigid and unconditional like nobody 
else. I know all this perhaps too much from close up: that ven- 
erable philosophers’ abstinence to which such a belief obligates; 
that stoicism of the intellect that ultimately forbids itself a No 
just as firmly as a Yes; that wanting to halt before the factual, 
the factum brutum,® that fatalism of the “petits fait?” (ce petit 
faitalisme,®’ as I call it), in which French science now seeks a 
kind of moral superiority over German, that renunciation of 
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interpretation generally (of violating, forcing together, abbre- 
viating, omitting, padding, inventing, falsifying and whatever 
else belongs to the essence of all interpretation) — on the whole 
this expresses asceticism of virtue just as much as any denial of 
sensuality (at bottom it is only a mode of this denial). But 
what compels one to this, to this unconditional will to truth, 
is the belief in the ascetic ideal itself, even if as its unconscious 
imperative—we must not deceive ourselves about this — this 
is the belief in a metaphysical value, a value in itself of truth as it 
is guaranteed and chartered by that ideal alone (it stands and 
falls with that ideal). Judging strictly, there is no science “with- 
out presuppositions” at all, the thought of such a thing is un- 
thinkable, paralogical: a philosophy, a “belief” must always 
be there first, so that science can gain a direction, a meaning, 
a boundary, a method, a right to existence from it. (Whoever 
understands it as the opposite, whoever for example embarks 
on placing philosophy “on a strictly scientific foundation,” 
will first be required to stand not only philosophy but truth 
itself on its head: the most egregious violation of decency there 
can be with respect to two such venerable females! **) Indeed, 
there is no doubt—and at this point I shall allow my Joyful 
Science to speak; compare its fifth book, sec. 344— “the one 
who is truthful, in that audacious and ultimate sense that the 
faith in science presupposes, thus affirms another world than 
that of life, nature and history; and insofar as he affirms this 
‘other world, what? must he not precisely in so doing —deny 
its counterpart, this world, our world? . . . It is still a meta- 
physical faith upon which our faith in science rests, — even 
we knowing ones of today, we godless ones and anti- 
metaphysicians, we too still take our fire from that flame lit by 
a thousand-year-old faith, that Christian faith that was also 
Plato’s faith, that God is the truth, that the truth is divine... 
But what if precisely this is becoming more and more unbe- 
lievable, if nothing more turns out to be divine except error, 
blindness, the lie—if God himself turns out to be our longest 
lie?”®? —— At this point it becomes necessary to pause and 
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reflect for a long time. Science itself now requires a justifica- 
tion (which is not to say that there is one for it). On this ques- 
tion look at the oldest and the latest philosophies: in all of 
them a consciousness is lacking for the extent to which the 
will to truth itself first requires a justification, here every phi- 
losophy has a gap—why is that? Because so far the ascetic 
ideal was the master of all philosophy, because truth was pos- 
ited as Being, as God, as supreme authority itself, but truth 
was not allowed to be a problem at all. Do you understand this 
“allowed”? — From that moment when faith in the God of the 
ascetic ideal is denied, there is also a new problem: that of the 
value of truth.— The will to truth requires a critique—let us 
here determine our own task— the value of truth has to be for 
once experimentally called into question... (Whoever finds 
this stated too briefly is advised to read up on that section of 
Joyful Science bearing the title “In What Way We Too Are Still 
Pious” (sec. 344), or better still the entire fifth book of that 
work, likewise the preface to Dawn.) 


25 

No! Do not speak to me of science when I am looking for the 
natural antagonists of the ascetic ideal, when I ask: “where is 
the opposing will in which its opposing ideal expresses itself?” 
For this, science does not nearly stand sufficiently on its own, 
it first needs a value-ideal in every respect, a value-creating 
power in whose service it may believe in itself — science itself is 
never value-creating. Its relationship to the ascetic ideal is in 
itself not yet antagonistic in the least; on the whole it sooner 
represents the forward-driving energy of its inner develop- 
ment. More closely examined, its contradiction and struggle 
does not at all relate to the ideal, but only to its outworks, 
disguise, and masquerade, to its temporary hardening, ligni- 
fying, dogmatizing — it again liberates the life in the ideal by 
negating its exoteric aspects. Both of these, science and the 
ascetic ideal, they do after all stand on the same ground—I 
already indicated this—: namely on the same overestimation 
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of truth (more accurately: on the same belief in the inestima- 
bility, wacriticizability of truth), which is why they are neces- 
sarily allies —so that, supposing they are resisted, they can 
only be resisted and called into question together. A value- 
estimation of the ascetic ideal unavoidably entails a value- 
estimation of science: we must keep our eyes open and our 
ears pricked to this while there is still time! (Arz, let me say for 
the moment, since I will return to it in detail later on — art, in 
which precisely the ie sanctifies itself, in which the will to 
deception has good conscience on its side, is much more funda- 
mentally opposed to the ascetic ideal than science: this was 
sensed by Plato’s instinct, this greatest enemy of art ever pro- 
duced by Europe. Plato contra Homer: that is the complete, 
the genuine antagonism — there the best-willed “man of the 
Beyond,” the great slanderer of life, here its involuntary dei- 
fier, the golden nature. Therefore an artist’s subservience in the 
service of the ascetic ideal is the truest artist’s corruption there 
can be, and unfortunately one of the most common forms: for 
nothing is more corruptible than an artist.) When calculated 
physiologically, science also rests on the same soil as the as- 
cetic ideal; a certain impoverishment of life is the presupposi- 
tion here— the affects cooled down, the tempo slowed down, 
dialectic in place of instinct, seriousness stamped on the faces 
and gestures (seriousness, this most unmistakable sign of a 
more laborious metabolism, of a struggling, harder-working 
life). Look at those ages in the history of a people in which the 
scholar comes to the fore: they are ages of exhaustion, often 
of evening, of decline — overflowing energy, certainty of life, 
certainty of the future are gone. The predominance of manda- 
rins never signifies anything good; any more so than the rise of 
democracy, of peace-arbitration courts in place of wars, of equal 
tights for women, of religion of compassion and whatever other 
symptoms there are of declining life. (Science formulated as 
a problem; what does science mean? — on this cf. the preface 
to Birth of Tragedy.) —No! this “modern science” — just open 
your eyes to it! —is sometimes the best ally of the ascetic ideal, 
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and precisely because it is the most unconscious, the most in- 
voluntary, the most secret and subterranean! Up till now they 
have played one game, the “poor in spirit””° and the scientific 
opponents of that ideal (we should guard against thinking, 
by the way, that they are their opposites, say the rich in 
spirit: — they are not that, I called them hectics of the spirit). 
These famous victories of the latter: without doubt they are 
victories— but over what? The ascetic ideal was not at all con- 
quered in them, it sooner became stronger, namely more in- 
comprehensible, spiritual, captious by the fact that again and 
again a wall, an outwork that had built itself onto the ideal 
and coarsened its appearance, was mercilessly dismantled and 
broken down by science. Does anyone really believe perhaps 
that the defeat of theological astronomy meant a defeat of that 
ideal? . . . Have humans perhaps become /ess in need of an oth- 
erworldly solution to their riddle of existence now that this 
existence looks even more arbitrary, loitering and dispensable 
in the visible order of things? Has not the self-belittlement of 
humankind, its will to selfbelittlement been on an unstoppa- 
ble progression since Copernicus? Oh the belief in its dignity, 
singularity, irreplaceability in the hierarchy of beings is 
gone— it has become animal, literally and without qualifica- 
tion and reservation an animal, when in its earlier belief 
it was nearly God (“child of God,” “God-man”) . . . Since 
Copernicus the human being seems to have gotten onto an 
inclined plane—he now rolls away ever faster from the mid- 
point—where to? into nothingness? into the “penetrating 
feeling of his nothingness”? ... Well then! exactly this would 
be the straight path — into the old ideal? . . . All science (and by 
no means only astronomy, about whose humiliating and de- 
grading effect Kant made a noteworthy confession, “it anni- 
hilates my importance”! . . . ), all science, the natural as well 
as the unnatural—this is what I call the self-critique of knowl- 
edge—aims today to dissuade humans of their previous re- 
spect for themselves, as if this has been nothing but a bizarre 
conceit; we could even say it has its own pride, its own austere 
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form of stoic ataraxy, in upholding this laboriously won self- 
contempt of humanity as its last, most serious claim to respect 
from itself (justifiably, in fact, since the despiser is always still 
someone who “has not forgotten how to respect” ...) Does 
this actually work against the ascetic ideal? Do people still in 
all seriousness believe (as the theologians for a time imagined) 
that perhaps Kant’s victory over theological conceptual dog- 
matism (“God,” “soul,” “freedom,” “immortality”) damaged 
that ideal? — setting aside for the time being whether Kant 
himself even had any such intention. What is certain is that 
all kinds of transcendentalists have been playing a winning 
game since Kant—they have been emancipated from the 
theologians: what luck! —he revealed to them that secret path 
on which from now on they may pursue on their own initia- 
tive and with the best scientific decorum “their heart’s de- 
sires.” By the same token: who could now begrudge agnostics 
if, as votaries of the unknown and the mysterious in itself, 
they now worship the question mark itselfas God? (Xaver Dou- 
dan speaks at one point of the ravages inflicted by “/’habitude 
d'admirer I inintelligible au lieu de rester tout sim plement dans 
l'inconnu”??? he thinks the ancients dispensed with this.) Sup- 
posing that everything humans “know” does not satisfy their 
desires, but rather contradicts them and makes them shudder, 
what divine escape to be allowed to seek the blame for this not 
in “desiring” but in “knowing”! . . . “There is no knowing: 
consequently —there is a God”: what a novel elegantia syllo- 
gismi”? what a triumph of the ascetic ideal! — 


26 


— Or did perhaps the whole of modern historiography reveal 
a stance more sure of life, more sure of the ideal? Its noblest 
claim now is that it aspires to be a mirror; it rejects all teleol- 
ogy; it no longer wants to “prove” anything; it scorns playing 
the judge and has its good taste in this— it affirms as little as 
it denies, it ascertains, it “describes” . . . All of this is ascetic to 
a high degree; but to an even higher degree it is nihilistic at the 
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same time, let us not deceive ourselves about that! One sees a 
sad, harsh but resolute gaze—an eye that looks out as an iso- 
lated arctic explorer looks out (perhaps in order not to look 
within? in order not to look back?...) Here there is snow, 
here life has gone silent; the last crows that can be heard here 
are called “what for?,” “in vain!,” and “nada!” — here nothing 
thrives and grows anymore, at best Petersburg metapolitics 
and Tolstoyan “compassion.”®* But as concerns that other 
kind of historian, a perhaps more “modern” kind, a hedonistic 
and lascivious kind who ogles life just as much as he ogles the 
ascetic ideal, who uses the word “artist” like a glove and today 
has the complete lease on the praising of contemplation: oh 
what thirst these sweet ingenious” types arouse even for as- 
cetics and winter landscapes! No! this “contemplative” folk 
can go to hell! How much more would I prefer to wander 
through the gloomy, gray, cold fog with even those historical 
nihilists! —indeed, supposing I had to choose, I would not be 
averse to lending my ear even to someone who is truly unhis- 
torical, anti-historical (like that Dithring, whose sounds today 
in Germany intoxicate a hitherto still shy and unacknowl- 
edged species of “beautiful soul,” the species anarchistica 
within the educated proletariat).°° A hundred times worse are 
the “contemplatives” —: I know of nothing so disgusting as 
such an “objective” armchair, such a fragrant hedonist in the 
face of history, half preacher, half satyr, perfume by Renan, 
who already betrays with the high falsetto of his cheering 
what he is lacking, where he is lacking, where in this case the 
Fate wielded her cruel scissors, alas! all too surgically! That of 
fends my taste, my patience too: let those who have nothing to 
lose by it keep their patience at the sight of such things — sights 
like this infuriate me, such “spectators” embitter me toward 
the “spectacle” even more than the spectacle (history itself, 
you understand me), it makes me prone to unexpected Ana- 
creontic moods. This nature that gave horns to the bull, to the 
lion yåow d50vtwv,” why did nature give me a foot? . . . For 
kicking, by holy Anacreon! and not only for running away: for 
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kicking to pieces the rotting armchairs, the cowardly contem- 
plativeness, the lascivious eunuchry of history, the ogling at 
ascetic ideals, the justice-tartuffery of impotence! All honor to 
the ascetic ideal insofar as it is honest! as long as it believes in 
itself and does not play tricks on us! But I do not like all these 
coquettish bedbugs whose ambition is insatiable for smelling 
out the infinite until finally the infinite smells of bedbugs; I 
do not like the whited sepulchres”* that play-act life; I do not 
like the weary and used-up, who wrap themselves in wisdom 
and look “objective”; I do not like the agitators gussied up to 
look like heroes, wearing their magic disappearing-cap of the 
ideal on their straw-wisp of a head; I do not like the ambitious 
artists who would like to play the ascetic and priest but at bot- 
tom are only tragic buffoons; and I do not like them either, 
these latest speculators in idealism, the anti-Semites today 
who roll their eyes with Christian-Aryan-bourgeois pathos 
and try to stir up all the horned cattle elements of the people 
using the cheapest agitator method of all, moral posturing, 
an abuse that exhausts everyone’s patience (— that no kind of 
swindle spirit fails to succeed in today’s Germany is connected 
to the virtually undeniable and already palpable desolation of 
the German spirit, whose cause I seek in an all-too-exclusive 
diet of newspapers, politics, beer and Wagnerian music, along 
with what provides the prerequisite for this diet: first, national 
constriction and vanity, the strong but narrow principle 
“Deutschland, Deutschland über Alles,”®? but then the paraly- 
sis agitans'®° of “modern ideas”). Europe is rich and inventive 
above all in means of excitation; it seems there is nothing it 
needs more than stimulants and distilled liquor: hence also 
the tremendous counterfeiting of ideals, these most distilled 
liquors of the spirits, hence also the repulsive, foul-smelling, 
mendacious pseudo-alcoholic air everywhere.!°? I would like 
to know how many shiploads of imitation idealism, of heroes’ 
costumes and tin noisemakers of big words, how many barrels 
of sugared spirituous sympathy (trade name: Ja religion de la 
souffrance), how many stilts of “noble indignation” for the 
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aid of the spiritually flatfooted, how many comedians of the 
Christian-moral ideal would have to be exported today from 
Europe so that its air could smell fresh again . . . Obviously 
given this overproduction a new trade opportunity has opened 
up, obviously there is new “business” to be made of little ideal- 
idols and their accompanying “idealists” — if anyone out there 
can take a hint! Who has enough courage for it? —we have it 
in our hands to “idealize” the whole earth! ... But why am I 
talking about courage: here one thing is needful, just the 
hand, an uninhibited, a very uninhibited hand... 


27 

— Enough! Enough! Let us abandon these curiosities and 
complexities of the modern spirit, which are just as laughable 
as they are annoying: precisely our problem can do without 
them, the problem of the meaning of the ascetic ideal —what 
does it have to do with yesterday and today! Those things will 
be treated by me more thoroughly and rigorously in another 
context (under the title “On the History of European Nihil- 
ism”; for this I refer to a work I am preparing: The Will to 
Power: Attempt at a Revaluation of All Values). The only thing 
I care about having shown here is this: at present the ascetic 
ideal also in the more spiritual realm has only one kind of real 
enemy and injurer: the comedians of this ideal—for they 
arouse suspicion. Everywhere else that the spirit is at work to- 
day rigorously, powerfully and without counterfeiting, it now 
dispenses with the ideal completely—the popular expression 
for this abstinence is “atheism” —: except for its will to truth. 
But this will, this remnant of ideal, is, if 1 am to be believed, 
that ideal itself in its most rigorous, most spiritual formula- 
tion, esoteric through and through, stripped of all outworks 
and thus not so much its remnant as its core. Unconditional 
and honest atheism (—and its air alone do we breathe, we 
more spiritual men of this age!) accordingly does not stand in 
contrast to that ideal, as it seems to; rather it is only one of its 
latest phases of development, one of its final forms and inner 
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logical consistencies— it is the awe-inspiring catastrophe of a 
two-thousand-year training in truth, that in the end forbids 
itself the Lie of believing in God. (The same course of development 
in India, but completely independently and therefore prov- 
ing something; the same ideal compelling to the same con- 
clusion; the decisive point achieved five centuries before the 
European reckoning of time, with Buddha, to be more pre- 
cise: already with the Samkhya philosophy, the latter then 
popularized by Buddha and made into religion.) What, asked 
in all strictness, actually triumphed over the Christian God? 
The answer is found in my Joyful Science sec. 357: “Christian 
morality itself, the more and more rigorous understanding of 
the concept of truthfulness, the father-confessor-subtlety of 
the Christian conscience, translated and sublimated into sci- 
entific conscience, into intellectual cleanliness at any price. 
To look at nature as if it were proof of a god’s goodness and 
guardianship; to interpret history in honor of some divine 
reason, as constant testimony to a moral world order and 
moral final intentions; to interpret one’s own experiences as 
pious people have long enough interpreted theirs, as if every- 
thing were ordained, everything a sign, everything thought 
out and sent for the sake of the soul’s salvation: that is over 
now, that has conscience against it, all finer consciences con- 
sider it indecent, dishonest, mendacity, femininism,!°° weak- 
ness, cowardice, — by virtue of this severity, if by anything, 
we are good Europeans” and heirs to Europe’s longest and 
bravest selfovercoming.” ... All great things perish through 
themselves, by an act of self-sublation: thus the law of life wills 
it, the law of necessary “self-overcoming” in the nature of 
life —in the end the legislator himself is always issued the call: 
“patere legem, quam ipse tulisti.”!°® This is how Christianity as 
dogma perished, by its own morality; this is also how Christi- 
anity as morality must now perish—we are standing at the 
threshold of this event. After Christian truthfulness drew one 
conclusion after another, in the end it will draw its strongest 
conclusion, its conclusion against itself; but this will happen 
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when it asks the question: “what does all will to truth 
mean?” ... And here again I touch on my problem, on our 
problem, my unknown friends (—for as yet I know of no 
friend): what meaning would our entire being have if not this, 
that in us the will to truth came to consciousness of itself as a 
problem? ... From this coming-to-consciousness of the will 
to truth —there is no doubt about this— morality will perish 
from now on: that great spectacle in a hundred acts is reserved 
for Europe’s next two centuries, the most terrible, most ques- 
tionable and perhaps also most hopeful of all spectacles . . . 


28 


If one disregards the ascetic ideal: then the human being, 
the animal human being had no meaning so far. His existence 
on earth contained no goal; “why human beings at all?” —was 
a question without an answer; the will for human beings and 
earth was lacking; behind every great human destiny re- 
sounded a still greater refrain of “in vain!” That is precisely 
what the ascetic ideal means: that something was Jacking, that 
a tremendous void surrounded humanity—he did not know 
how to justify, to explain, to affirm himself, he suffered from 
the problem of his meaning. He suffered otherwise too, he was 
for the most part a sickly animal: suffering in itself, however, 
was not his problem, but that he lacked the answer to the cry 
of his question “why suffering?” The human being, the animal 
that is bravest and most accustomed to suffering, does not 
deny suffering as such: he wants it, he even seeks it, supposing 
that he is shown a meaning for it, a purpose for suffering. The 
meaninglessness of suffering, not suffering, was the curse that 
lay spread over humankind up till now—and the ascetic ideal 
offered it a meaning! It was the only meaning so far; any mean- 
ing is better than no meaning at all; the ascetic ideal was in ev- 
ery sense the all-time “ fzute de mieux” par excellence. In it 
suffering was interpreted; the tremendous void seemed filled; the 
door closed to all suicidal nihilism. The interpretation— there 
is no doubt— brought with it new suffering, deeper, more 
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inward, more poisonous, more life-gnawing: it brought all 
suffering under the perspective of guilt... But in spite of all 
this— humanity was saved by it, it had a meaning, it was 
henceforth no longer like a leaf on the wind, a plaything 
of nonsense, of “without-sense,” it could now will some- 
thing—no matter at first where, to what end, and with what 
it willed: the will itself was saved. We simply cannot conceal 
from ourselves what that entire willing that draws its direction 
from the ascetic ideal actually expresses: this hatred of the hu- 
man, even more of the animal, even more of the material, this 
abhorrence of the senses, of reason itself, this fear of happiness 
and beauty, this longing to get beyond all appearance, change, 
becoming, death, desire, longing itself—all of this means, let 
us dare to grasp it, a will to nothingness, a counterwill" against 
life, a rejection of the most fundamental presuppositions of 
life, but it is and remains a wi//!... And, to say once more at 
the end what I said at the beginning: humanity would rather 
will nothingness than not will... 
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On the Genealogy of Morality 


The handwritten record of Genealogy of Morality is very fragmen- 
tary. It can be stated that—with the exception of a few pages 
and fragmentary notes and their print manuscript in Nietzsche’s 
handwriting —all the drafts of this “polemic” have been lost. N 
wrote them between 10 and 30 July 1887. The printing, as with 
Beyond Good and Evil at N’s own expense, lasted from the begin- 
ning of August until the end of October. The proofs (not pre- 
served) were read by N and Peter Gast. From 21 September on, N 
was also in Venice, where Peter Gast was staying; as Gast re- 
ported, the five and a half remaining printer’s sheets were fin- 
ished by 19 October. On 12 November 1887 N received the first 
copies from Leipzig: On the Genealogy of Morality: A Polemic, 
(Leipzig: C. G. Naumann). 

On the title page as motto in Pm: Tout comprendre c'est 
tout— mépriser? . . . {“To understand all is to— despise all?” Cf. 
tout comprendre c est tout pardonner (to understand all is to forgive 
all), used by N in CW 17:7[10] to criticize romantics and lart 
pour l'art. Cf. the note to CW 16:1[42] for N’s possible source in 
Germaine de Staél.} On the reverse side of the title page in the first 
printing: Provided as a supplement and clarification of my re- 
cently published “Beyond Good and Evil” 
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Preface 


1. wherever... also] Matthew 6:21. 

2. “each... himself”] reversal of Terence, Andria IV, 1, 12: 
Optimus sum egomet mihi {I am closest to myself}. 

3. But... that!] perhaps a variation of a quote from Heine, 
Die Bäder von Lucca {The Baths of Lucca}, chap. IV: “Mutter, was 
gehn Ihnen die jrine Beeme an?” {Berlin dialect: “Mother, what 
do you care about the green trees?” } 

4. Cf. CW 12:28[7]; CW 15:25[525]; 26[390]; CW 16:38[19]; 
Goethe writes something similar about himself in Fiction and 
Truth VIII (at the end). 

5. half... heart] Faust I, lines 3781-82 {spoken by the Evil 
Spirit to Margarete}. 

6. {Here and in subsequent references, N refers to pages in 
the first editions of his works. We have replaced these page refer- 
ences with references to the section in the appropriate work.} 

7. toto coelo] by the whole heavens, “diametrically” 

8. In... 33] Cf. HAH 45, 92, 96, 100, 136; MM 89; WS 22, 26, 
33; D112. 

9. humankind] Menschheit. In GM, I preserve the distinction 
between Mensch (“human”) and Menschheit (“humankind”); I 
have also used “humanity” for Menschen. 

10. backward-looking] Pm: nihilistic 

u. our... nihilism] Pm: a European culture turned uncanny, as 
its detour—to nihilism? . . . To a new Buddhism, a Buddhism of 
the future 

12. {Cf Plato, Republic 606b; Spinoza, Ethics Ip22s, [Vpsoc 
(in Definitions of the Emotions XVIII, Spinoza notes that there 
is no difference between pity [commiseratio] and compassion [mi- 
sericordia]); La Rochefoucauld, Réflexions ou sentences et maximes 
morales, §264; Kant, Metaphysics of Morals, Akademie edition 
6:456-57, and Critique of Practical Reason, Akademie edition 
5:118.} 

13. I... feeling] Pm: in all my writings, especially in the 
Da(wn) and the Joy(ful) Science) heavily underlined 

14. unassuming... bites] Pm: petit bourgeois wimp and cul- 
tural philistine; (corrected in unknown handwriting to:) petit 
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bourgeois voluptuary and house-mouse ((presumably in accor- 
dance with N’s instructions to the publisher)). (On 5 October 
1887 {KGB III:5, 163} N wrote to his publisher, C. G. Naumann 
from Venice:) To be inserted as the eighth section of the preface: 
so that the last section now gets 9 as its number. / 8. / Finally, to at 
least point with a word to a tremendous and still completely un- 
discovered state of affairs that has slowly, slowly dawned on me: 
up till now there were no problems more fundamental than moral 
ones, it was their driving force from which all great conceptions 
in the realm of values so far have taken their origin (— thus ev- 
erything that is commonly called “philosophy”; and this down 
to its final epistemological presupposition) But there are prob- 
lems still more fundamental than moral ones: these are first 
glimpsed when moral prejudice is left behind, when one knows 
how to look into the world, into life as an immoralist . . . (Yet on 
the same day, 5 October 1887, N took these instructions back in 
the following postcard {KGB III:5, 163}): Most Esteemed Pub- 
lisher, the manuscript revision I sent this morning (supplement 
to the preface) should not be used; we will therefore stay with 
the original arrangement, according to which the preface has 
8 sections. 
15. writings] Crossed out after this in Pm: line for line 


First Treatise 


1. partie honteuse] “shameful or private parts” 

2. vis inertiae] “force of inertia” 

3. Cf. CW 16:1[7, 10]. 

4. spirit] Pm: sense 

5. Herbert Spencer] in The Data of Ethics; cf. CW 13:1[11]. 
6. Cf. CW13:3[134]; D 231. 

7. “schlecht”] “bad” 

8. “schlicht”] “plain” 

9. “schlechtweg,” “schlechterdings”] “plainly, simply” 

10. the... Buckle;] Cf. N to Peter Gast, Chur, 20 May 1887 
{KGB III:5, 79}: The library in Chur, ca. 20,000 volumes, pro- 
vides me with a variety of edifying things. For the first time I saw 
the much celebrated book by Buckle, Geschichte der Civilisation 
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in England {2 vols. Trans. from the English by Arnold Ruge (Leipzig 
and Heidelberg: Winter, 1860, 1861). Henry Thomas Buckle, History 
of Civilization in England {London: John W. Parker and Son, 1857, 
1861}” —and how odd! It turns out B(uckle) is one of my strongest 
antagonists. 

u. Cf. CW 15:25[472]. 

12. Arya] Sanskrit: “noble” 

13. Theognis] ed. Diehl: I, 57, 71, 95, 189, 429, 441; cf. also BGE 
260. 

14. €OOAd¢] “good,” “brave,” “noble” 

15. Theognis] ed. Diehl: I, 66—68, 607-10. 

16. noblesse] “nobility” 

17. xax0c] “bad,” “ugly” 

18. dEtAdc] “cowardly,” “worthless” 

19. &yaOQdc/ “good,” “well-born,” “noble” 

20. malus] “bad,” “evil” 

21. wédac] “black,” “dark” 

22. hic niger est] “he is black.” Horace, Satires, I, 4, 85. 

23. fin] Gaelic: “white” 

24. Virchow] Source not identified. 

25. bonus] “good” 

26. duonus] older form of bonus 

27. unio mystica] “mystical union” 

28. only... morel] Pm: general sense of being fed up and longing 
for an unio mystica—be it with God, be it with nothingness—it is 
one longing ——-— {This translation does not usually italicize 
words N capitalizes for emphasis; here N’s capitalization of Ein 
(one) warrants an exception.} 

29. “redeemer... disintegrator] {Erlöser= redeemer, Auflöser 
(same stem verb) = dissolver, disintegrator.} 

30. sub hoc signo] “under this sign” 

31. Quaeritur.] “That is the question.” 

32. {Freigeist; as opposed to der freie Geist (the free spirit); cf. 
BGE 44.} 

33. ressentiment] “resentment,” here emphasized by N. 
Throughout GM, N uses the French spelling, though always with 
an initial capital, suggesting a partially germanicized loan word. 
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Though the word Ressentiment can today be found in German 
dictionaries, it was not included in Grimm’s dictionary, and N’s 
usage, taken from Diihring’s Der Werth des Lebens (1865), seems 
to have introduced the term into German. German Groll is close, 
but neither Groll nor English resentment capture the nuance N 
brings to the term: when otherwise passive resentment becomes 
active and creates its own value system in order to compensate for 
its sense of inferiority, we have Ressentiment. For a useful explana- 
tion of how N’s Ressentiment differs from Kierkegaard’s “envy,” 
which English translators have erroneously translated as Ressenti- 
ment, see Walter Kaufmann’s introduction in Søren Kierkegaard, 
The Present Age, trans. Alexander Dru (New York: Harper & 
Row, 1962). 

34. Oethdc, dethatoc, movyeds, woyOnoCds,] deilos: cowardly, 
worthless, vile; deilaios: wretched, paltry; ponéros: wretched, op- 
pressed by toils; mochthéros: suffering hardship, knavish 

35. oiCveds, AvolBos, tAjuorv, ductvyeiv, Evupoed] 
oizyros: woeful, luckless; anolbos: wretched, unblessed; tlemon: 
wretched, miserable, enduring; dystycheim: to be unlucky, un- 
happy; xymphora: misfortune 

36. EV TOdTTELY] “to do well” 

37. he... honor!] Cf. ZI “On War and Warriors.” 

38. inter pares] “among equals” 

39. the] N emphasizes the definite article die here to point up a 
distinction between the definite article das in the preceding clause, 
which italicizing “the” would not get across. 

40. blond beast] Pm: “blond beast” {within quotation marks}; 
cf. Detlef Brennecke, “Die blonde Bestie. Vom Mifverstandnis 
eines Schlagworts,” Nietzsche-Studien 5 (1976): 113-45. 

41. to... bad”] Thucydides II, 41. 

42. Pericles] Cf. Thucydides II, 39. 

43. QaOvuiaj “carelessness,” “indifference. {Thucydides, II, 39.} 

44. blond Teutonic beast] Pm: “blond Teutonic beast” {within 
quatation marks} 

45. I... attention] Cf. D 189; Hesiod, Works and Days 143-73. 

46. blond beast] Pm: “blond beast” {within quotation marks} 

47. faith] Crossed out after this in Pm: the will to a future 
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48. that... lambs.] Cf. ZIV “The Song of Melancholy” 3; DD 
“Just a Fool! Just a Poet!” 

49. They... do] Luke 23:24. 

50. love... enemies] Matthew 5:44. 

51. and sweating] Cf. ZII “On Scholars.” 

52. God... honored] Cf. Romans 13:1. 

53. Homer] Iliad 18, 109. 

54. brothers in love] 1 Thessalonians 3:12. 

55. in... hope] Cf. 1 Thessalonians 1:3. {Cf. also 1 Corinthians 
13:13.} 

56. eternal... me] Divine Comedy, Inferno III, 5—6. 

57. Thomas Aquinas] Commentary on the Sentences IV, L 2, 4, 4. 

58. {“The blessed in the kingdom of heaven will see the pun- 
ishments of the damned in order that their bliss be more delightful 
to them.” Summa Theologica III, Supplementum Q. 94, Art. 1.} 

59. Tertullian, De Spectaculis, ch. 30. English translation by 
Rev. S. Thewell in Ante-Nicene Christian Library: Translation of 
the Writings of the Fathers, Down to AD 325. Vol. 11: The Writings 
of Tertullian. Vol. 1, ed. Rev. Alexander Roberts and James Don- 
aldson (Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1869), 34-35: “Yes, and there 
are other sights: that last day of judgment, with its everlasting 
issues; that day unlooked for by the nations, the theme of their 
derision, when the world, hoary with age, and all its many 
products, shall be consumed in one great flame! How vast a 
spectacle then bursts upon the eye! What there excites my admi- 
ration? what my derision? Which sight gives me joy? which rouses 
me to exultation?—as I see so many illustrious monarchs, 
whose reception into the heavens was publicly announced, 
groaning now in the lowest darkness with great Jove himself, 
and those, too, who bore witness of their exaltation; governors of 
provinces, too, who persecuted the Christian name, in fires more 
fierce than those with which in the days of their pride they raged 
against the followers of Christ! What world’s wise men besides, 
the very philosophers, in fact, who taught their followers that 
God had no concern in ought that is sublunary, and were wont to 
assure them that either they had no souls, or that they would never 
return to the bodies which at death they had left, now covered 
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with shame before the poor deluded ones, as one fire consumes 
them! Poets also, trembling not before the judgment-seat of Rha- 
damanthus or Minos, but of the unexpected Christ! I shall have 
a better opportunity then of hearing the tragedians, louder- 
voiced in their own calamity; of viewing the play-actors, much 
more ‘dissolute in the dissolving flame; of looking upon the 
charioteer, all glowing in his chariot of fire; of witnessing the 
wrestlers, not in their gymnasia, but tossing in the fiery billows; 
unless even then I shall not care to attend to such ministers of 
sin, in my eager wish rather to fix a gaze insatiable on those 
whose fury vented itself against the Lord. “This, I shall say, ‘this 
is that carpenter’s or harlot’s son, that Sabbath-breaker, that Sa- 
maritan and devil-possessed! This is He whom you purchased 
from Judas! This is He whom you struck with reed and fist, 
whom you contemptuously spat upon, to whom you gave gall 
and vinegar to drink! This is He whom His disciples secretly stole 
away, that it might be said He had risen again, or the gardener 
abstracted, that his lettuces might come to no harm from the 
crowds of visitants? What quæstor or priest in his munificence 
will bestow on you the favor of seeing and exulting in such things 
as these And yet even now we in a measure have them by faith in 
the picturings of imagination. But what are the things which eye 
has not seen, and ear has not heard, and which have not so much 
as dimly dawned upon the human heart? Whatever they are, 
they are nobler, I believe, than circus, and both theatres, and ev- 
ery race-course.” 

60. vivos] erratum for visos, as already noted by Maurice de 
Gandillac in his commentary: cf. Nietzsche, Œuvres philos- 
ophiques complètes (French translation of KGW), Par-dela bien et 
mal. La généalogie de la morale, Paris{: Gallimard,} 1971, 392f. 
The transcription by Overbeck, who sent this passage to N in 
Sils-Maria in July 1887, has not been preserved. 

61. Per fidem] “by [my] faith” 

62. convicted... race”] Cf. Tacitus, Annals XV, 44. 

63. Chinese] Pm: Indians 

64. ad acta] “to the files (shelved)” 
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Second Treatise 


1. vis inertiae] “force of inertia” 

2. “ensouling”’] Einverseelung (stem noun: soul, psyche, or 
anima) coined to correspond with Einverleibung (stem noun: 
body; thus embodiment). 

3. tabula rasa] “blank slate” 

4. {When N refers to his earlier works, he does so by page 
numbers in the first edition; here and elsewhere, we have replaced 
his page numbers with section numbers.} 

5. {Cf. Albert Hermann Post, Bausteine für eine allgemeine 
Rechtswissenschaft auf vergleichend-ethnologischer Basis (“Building 
Blocks for a General Jurisprudence on a Comparative-Ethnological 
Basis”), 2 vols. (Oldenburg: Schulze, 1880—81), I: 191-98, where Post 
chronicles various sorts of punishments, including those N men- 
tions here. NVZ.} 

6. origin] Herkunft 

7. “guilt”... “debt”?] Schuld (guilt) here juxtaposed with 
Schulden (debts); cf. the verb schulden, meaning “to owe.” 

8. {Cf. Josef Kohler, Das Recht als Kulturerscheinung. Einlei- 
tung in die vergleichende Rechtswissenschaft (“Law as a Cultural 
Phenomenon: Introduction to Comparative Jurisprudence”) 
(Würzburg: Stahel, 1885), 18-19. NL.} 

9. Twelve Tables] {Responding to demands by the plebeians, 
Rome’s patricians made public those laws based on custom that 
had previously been known only to them. The laws were posted 
in the Forum on twelve tablets, and represent the earliest Euro- 
pean efforts to provide a legal code.} 

10. “si plus minusve secuerunt, ne fraude esto.”] “if more or less 
is secured, let it be no crime.” 

u. de... faire.] {“doing evil for the pleasure of doing it”} 
Cf. P{rosper} Mérimée, Lettres à une inconnue {“Letters to an 
Unknown Woman”}, Paris{: Michel Lévy Frères}, 1874, I, 8; 
same quotation in HAH 50. NL. 

12. itself. . . compensation?] is only a spice, an ingredient in this 
respect, it is not what is essential in that pleasure 

13. sympathia malevolens] “malevolent sympathy” {Cf. Harald 
Höffding: Psychologie in Umrissen auf Grundlage der Erfahrung 
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(“Psychology in Outline on the Basis of Experience”), trans. from 
the Danish by F. Bendixen (Leipzig: Fues [R. Reisland], 1887), 
319, where Höffding cites Spinoza’s Ethics, III, 32 schol. NL.} 

14. {N refers to pages 117ff., which would bring us to the mid- 
dle of section 194; KSA 14 points us to sections 197ff. Both of 
these have little to do with the spiritualization of cruelty. Walter 
Kaufmann suggests that “117ff.” was a misprint for “177ff.,” i.e., 
section 229, which does indeed focus on cruelty.} 

15. think... death] Cf. CW12:23[140]. 

16. “impure... feces.”] {De Miseria Condicionis Humane (“On 
the Misery of the Human Condition’), 1195.} 

17. “les nostalgies de la croix”] “the nostalgias of the cross” 

18. Homer] Cf. MM 189. 

19. manas] Sanskrit: “mind” 

20. manj] der Mensch, which I translate here as “man” only to 
preserve the linkage with “man is the measure of all things.” 

21. {“misery”, but in Old High German, “exiled” or 
“banished.” } 

22. mimus] {Emphasized by N.} 

23. vae victis!] “Woe to the conquered!” Livy, Ab Urbe Condita, 
V, 48, 9. 

24. compositio] “legal settlement” 

25. therefore... isolating] Pm: and this also as much as possi- 
ble with respect to the direct damages 

26. beyond-the-law] Jenseits des Rechts. N is playing Vorrecht 
(“prerogative”) off of Jenseits des Rechts. 

27. {Eugen Dühring: Der Werth des Lebens. Eine philosophische 
Betrachtung (“The Value of Life. A Philosophical Reflection”) 
(Breslau: Eduard Trewendt, 1865); Cursus der Philosophie [Cursus 
der Philosophie als streng wissenschaftlicher Weltanschauung und 
Lebensgestaltung] (Leipzig: Erich Koschny, 1875). NL.} 

28. “the... eforts.”] E. Dühring, Sache, Leben und Feinde 
{“Cause, Life and Enemies”}, Karlsruhe and Leipzig{: H. Reu- 
ther}, 1882, 283. NL. 

29. sign... nothingness] Pm: a secret path to nihilism 

30. Here... separately] Pm first version: In every kind of his- 
tory eventually a viewpoint is produced that in itself is extremely 
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offensive to intellectual justice: —it is perhaps our greatest tri- 
umph over the vis inertiae of the human intellect 

31. causa fiendi] “cause of the origin” 

32. toto coelo] “by the whole heavens,” “diametrically” 

33. counter-actions] Pm crossed out after this: of spontaneous 
attacks, interferences, efforts on the part of the thing that is de- 
veloping. The thing, as a quantum of organized force, must for its 
part move from the inside to the outside, as weak as it may be, in 
order to animate and enrich itself on this “outside,” in order to take 
it into itself and to impress its law, its meaning on it. Even ——-— 

34. Huxley] {Thomas Henry Huxley, More Criticism on Dar- 
win, and Administrative Nihilism (New York: Appleton, 1872); cf. 
also “Administrative Nihilism [1871]” in Collected Essays I: Method 
and Results (London: Macmillan, 1893), 251-89.} 

35. per analogiam] “by analogy” 

36. according to Chinese law] Cf. J. Kohler, Das chinesische 
Strafrecht. Ein Beitrag zur Universalgeschichte des Strafrechts 
(“Chinese Criminal Law: A Contribution to the Universal His- 
tory of Criminal Law”), Wiirzburg{: Stahel}, 1886. NZ. 

37. Fischer] N’s source on Spinoza; cf. the note to CW 
13:11[193] {Kuno Fischer, Geschichte der neuern Philosophie I, 2, 
Descartes’ Schule. Geulinx, Malebranche. Baruch Spinoza. 2nd ed. 
(Heidelberg: Friedrich Bassermann, 1865).} 

38. morsus conscientiae] “sting [literally: bite] of conscience” 

39. sub ratione boni] “for a good reason” 

40. “but... absurdities.”] Spinoza, Ethics I, 33, schol. 2. 

41. gaudium] “joy” 

42. Heraclitus] fragment 52 (Diels—Kranz). 

43. state-building force] Pm: , but turned outward 

44. “Labyrinth of the breast’] CF. Goethe, “To the Moon.” 

45. everything . . . synthesis,] Pm: the entire actuality of the fi- 
nal rank order of all elements of the people in every great synthe- 
sis of peoples 

46. causa prima] “first cause” 

47. Odyssey I, 32-34. 

48. reality... come... ] Pm: becomes... This human of the 
future who will redeem us from previous ideals, the conqueror of 
God must come some day (later revised by adding § 25) 
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Third Treatise 


1. This section was added later; §2 was the beginning of the 
Third Treatise in Pm. 

2. morbidezza] “softness,” “delicacy” 

3. novissima gloriae cupido] “newest lust for glory.” Tacitus, 
Histories, IV, 6. 

4. horror vacui] “horror of a vacuum/void” 

5. Luthers wedding] {N refers here to Wagner’s unperformed 
1868 sketch Luthers Hochzeit (“Luther’s Wedding”).} 

6. Meistersinger] {Die Meistersinger von Nürnberg (The 
Mastersingers of Nuremberg), 1868, was Wagner’s only comedic 
opera.} 

7. {Cf note 24 to BGE 198.} 

8. Feuerbach’s... sensuality’] {Cf. CW 17:7[4], where N 
writes: “Feuerbach’s ‘healthy and fresh sensuality, / ‘Principles of 
the Philosophy of the Future’ 1843,/ against ‘abstract philoso- 
phy.” N takes this comment, and the phrase “healthy and fresh 
sensuality,” from Kuno Fischer, Geschichte der neuern Philosophie, 
vol. I, part 2: Descartes’ Schule: Geulincx, Malebranche, Baruch 
Spinoza (Heidelberg: Bassermann, 1865), 561. The Fischer volume 
is not in Nietzsches persönliche Bibliothek, and Thomas Brobjer 
(Nietzsches Philosophical Context (Urbana: University of Illinois 
Press, 2008], 80) points out that Overbeck sent him a library copy.} 

9. young Germans] {Junges Deutschland (“Young Germany”) 
was a progressive literary movement of the 1830s and 1840s whose 
proponents championed liberal causes during the repressive 
Metternich era; both anticlassical and antiromantic, its writers 
included, among others, Heinrich Heine, Karl Gutzkow, and 
Georg Biichner.} 

10. “blood... Redeemer’] {Wagner refers to the “Blood of the 
Redeemer” in Religion und Kunst (“Religion and Art,” 1880). See 
Richard Wagner, Gesammelte Schriften und Dichtungen (Leipzig: 
Fritsch, 1883), vol. 10, 357. NL.} 

ut. hostile... rigor] Pm: ruthless departure from all brightness 
and magnificence 

12. contiguity,] N’s English. 

13. a... Faust.] Cf. HAH 211. 
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14. Let... they] Se: In the end, what does it matter! — The 
gentlemen artists 

15. And... above?] Crossed out by N in Se. 

16. Richard Wagner... Herwegh] Cf. R. Wagner, Mein Leben, 
ed. Martin Gregor-Dellin. Munich{: List,} 1969, 521f. N knew 
Wagner’s autobiography from the private edition in three vol- 
umes printed in Basel: Part 1 (1813—1842) 1870; Part 2 (1842-1850) 
1872; Part 3 (1850-1862) 1875. Part 4 (1861-1864) was printed in 
Bayreuth in 1880 and would have remained unknown to him; cf. 
Martin Gregor-Dellin’s afterword to his edition. 

17. in majorem musicae gloriam] “to the greater glory of 
music”; a pun on the motto of the Jesuits, “ad majorem Dei 
gloriam” (to the greater glory of God). 

18. Cf. CW15:25[154]. 

19. {Cf. Kant, Critique of Judgment, $59: “[The beautiful] 
pleases apart from any interest.” } 

20. Stendhal... bonheur] Cf. Stendhal, Rome, Naples et Flor- 
ence, Paris{: Michel Lévy Fréres,} 1854, 30, NL: “La beauté nest 
jamais, ce me semble, qu'une promesse de bonheur.” {“Beauty, it 
seems to me, is only ever a promise of happiness.” } 

21. le désintéressement.] “disinterestedness” 

22. “instrumentum diaboli”] “instrument of the Devil” 

23. remedium] “medicine” 

24. la bête philosophe] “the philosophical animal” 

25. “passeth all understanding”) {Cf. Philippians 4:7.} 

26. Rahula... me] Cf. Hf{ermann} Oldenberg, Buddha. 
Sein Leben, seine Lehre, seine Gemeinde {“Buddha: His Life, His 
Teaching, His Community”}, Berlin{: Hertz,} 1881, 122. NL. 

27. narrowly... house.] Oldenberg, 124. 

28. pereat mundus, fiat philosophia, fiat philosophus, fiam! ... ] 
“Let the world perish, let there be philosophy, let there be philos- 
ophers, let there be me! .. ? 

29. “sine ira et studio’] “without anger and partiality”; Tacitus, 
Annals, I, 1. 

30. Lady Shrewdness] Fraw Khiglin 

31. “nitimur in vetitum] “We strive for the forbidden”; Ovid, 
Amores, III, 4, 17. 
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32. “je combats l’universelle araignée”] “I combat the universal 
spider” 

33. violate... living?] Pm: crack around on us today, like nut- 
crackers of the soul, as if we were nothing but nuts and riddles; 
what is certain is that precisely with this we are daily becoming 
more enigmatic to ourselves, that we love life itself ever more 
tenderly for the sake of our riddle-man nature —J/earn to love it! 

34. jus primae noctis] “right of the first night,” i.e., right of rul- 
ers to deflower the wives of their subjects on the wedding night. 

35. vetitum] “something forbidden” 

36. {N has changed one word from the passage as it appears in 
D (in the first sentence, “welches” becomes “was”), and in D, “ac- 
tual... humankind” is emphasized, while “change” is not. In 
this passage cited from CW 5, Sittlichkeit der Sitte is translated 
“morality of mores”; elsewhere in this volume, it has been trans- 
lated “morality of custom.”} 

37. I... heaven] Cf. D 113. 

38. Crux, nux, lux] “Cross, nut, light”; cf. CW 13:12[231]. 

39. what?... castrating] Pm: that would mean castrating the 
intellect — Even worse: it would mean— not thinking! 

40. Cf. CW 16:1[7, 10]. 

41. homines bonae voluntatis] “men of good will”; cf. Luke 2:14 
in the Latin Vulgate translation. 

42. hyena”] {Cf. Post, Bausteine fir eine allgemeine Rechtswis- 
senschaft auf vergleichend-ethnologischer Basis, 1, 67.4 

43. further] Crossed out after this in Pm: often enough even 
without awareness of pain even if [——-—] 

44. nervus sympathicus] “sympathetic nerve” 

45. deficiency . . . phosphate] Cf. CW13:11[244]; 12[31]. 

46. One thing is needful] Luke 10:42. 

47. back... guilt] Cf. JS 250. 

48. {Literally: world pain or grief; in cultural and intellectual 
history, a romantic suffering from the world; in general emo- 
tional terms, sadness at the state of the world. Cf. Goethe’s The 
Sufferings of Young Werther} 

49. vegetarians] N’s English. 

50. Andrew] Crossed out after this in Pm: I am a great eater of 
beef, I believe [——-—] {N uses “Squire Christopher” instead 
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of “Sir Andrew” based on the standard German translation of 
Twelfth Night by August Wilhelm Schlegel.} 

sı. Sir... Shakespeare] in Twelfth Night I, 3 {where Sir An- 
drew explains: “I am a/ great eater of beef and I believe that does 
harm to my wit”}. 

52. “il faut sabêtir.”] “One needs to make oneself stupid.” 

53. winter sleep... summer sleep] {The technical terms are 
“hibernation” (Winterschlaf) and “estivation” (Sommerschlaf), 
but more literal translations are preserved here because der tiefe 
Schlaf; deep sleep, is emphasized in the conclusion of this section.} 

54. An... vain?] Pm: The procedures of most of the desert- 
saints, by the way, are aimed at this sleep—and many of them 
attained it—at absolute boredom that is no longer perceived as 
boredom, rather as nothingness, as the feeling of nothingness 
ae 

55. sportsmen] N’s English. 

56. training] N’s English. 

57. Mount Athos] {Mount Athos, or Holy Mountain, in north- 
ern Greece, has been the site of Greek and Slavic Orthodox mon- 
asteries since 963 CE. The Hesychasts were quietist monks.} 

58. Cf. Oldenberg, Buddha, 50. 

59. over-moralized] vermoralisirt 

60. Paul Deussen] N is referring here to Das System des Ve- 
danta, Leipzig{: Brockhaus,} 1883, NL; Die Sitra’s des Vedanta 
aus dem Sanskrit übersetzt von Paul Deussen, Leipzig{: Brock- 
haus,} 1887. NL. 

61. {Cf. Deussen, Die Sttra’s des Vedanta, 154, 510, 518.} 

62. {Cf Deussen, Das System des Vedanta, 199.} 

63. “incuria sui”] “neglect of oneself” 

64. “despectio sui”] “selfcontempt” {Cf. Fischer, Geschichte der 
neuern Philosophie, 26.} 

65. the... Geulincx] Cf. CW 13:11[194]. 

66. Plato] Republic 414 b—c; 382 c; 389 b; 459 c—d; Laws 663 e. 

67. etc Eavtov] “about or against himself” 

68. Byron... Wagner:] Cf. Lord Byron’s Vermischte Schriften, 
trans. E{rnst} Ortlepp, Stuttgart{: Scheible, 1830?} NZ; W{ilhelm} 
Gewinner, Arthur Schopenhauer aus persönlichem Umgange dargestellt 
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{“Arthur Schopenhauer Portrayed from Personal Acquaintance” }, 
Leipzig{: Brockhaus,} 1862; A{lexander} W{heelock} Thayer, 
Ludwig van Beethoven’s Leben, Berlin{: Ferdinand Schneider,} 
1866 ff. For Richard Wagner’s autobiography, cf. note 16 above. 

69. Janssen] J{ohann} Janssen, Geschichte des deutschen Volks 
seit dem Mittelalter {“History of the German People since the 
Middle Ages”}, Freiburg{: Herder,} 1877; N bought this work on 
31 December 1878, but it is not among his books in NZ. Concern- 
ing Janssen, cf. N to Peter Gast on 5 October 1879 {KGB II:5, 451}. 

70. causa fortior] “stronger cause” 

71. diplomat] Talleyrand; cf. CW17, 10[78]. 

72. out of joint,] {N is most likely alluding here to August 
Wilhelm Schlegel’s German translation of “the time is out of 
joint” (“die Zeit ist aus den Fugen”) from Hamlet (1798).} 

73. my... world!) John 18:36. 

74. Goethe] to Eckermann, 14 February 1830 {Eckermann’s 
Conversations with Goethe}. 

75. “evviva la morte’) “long live death” 

76. Quaeritur.] “That is the question.” 

77. magno sed proxima intervallo.] “next but by a great distance” 
{Cf. Vergil, Aeneid, 5, 320.} 

78. in artibus et litteris] “in arts and letters” 

79. “Here... otherwise.”] {Luthers famous words at the Diet 
of Worms, 1521, where he refused to recant his ideas and teach- 
ings as expressed in part in his Ninety-Five Theses.} 

80. I... taste] like Julien Sorel in Stendhal’s Le Rouge et le 
noir; £. CW 15:25[169]. 

81. “the crown of eternal life] {Cf. Revelation 2:10.} 

82. God] In German, God is addressed using the familiar 
second-person pronoun Du, “thou” in archaic English (as in the 
Bible, the Lord’s Prayer, etc.). This archaic “thou” is also used in 
poetry. 

83. “non plus ultra.”] “highest of its kind.” 

84. Cf. CW15:25[304, 340]; 26[225]. 

85. secretum] “privileged information” 

86. factum brutum] “mere fact” 

87. “petits faits” (ce petit faitalisme] “small facts” (that petty fac- 
talism {N puns here with “fatalism.”} 
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88. females] In German, the words for “philosophy” (die 
Philosophie) and “truth” (die Wahrheit) are both grammatically 
feminine. 

89. In /S344, “longest lie” is not italicized and is followed by an 
em dash. 

90. “poor in spirit’] {Cf. Matthew 5:3.} 

91. {Cf. Immanuel Kant, Critique of Practical Reason, in Prac- 
tical Philosophy, ed. Mary J. Gregor (Cambridge: Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, 1996), Conclusion, 269: “The first view of a count- 
less multitude of worlds annihilates, as it were, my importance as 
an animal creature, which after it has been for a short time pro- 
vided with vital force (one knows not how) must give back to the 
planet (a mere speck in the universe) the matter from which it 
came.” } 

92. “Vhabitude dadmirer linintelligible au lieu de rester tout 
sim plement dans V’inconnu”] “the habit of admiring the unintelli- 
gible instead of remaining quite simply in the unknown” {Cf. 
Ximénés Doudan, Lettres (Paris: Calmann Lévy, 1879), II, 24.} 

93. elegantia syllogismi!] “elegance of syllogism!” 

94. metapolitics...compassion.”] Pm: metaphysics and 
Dostoevsky 

95. sweet ingenious] Pm: sweet cowards 

96. truly... proletariat.] Pm first version: listen for once to 
that poor screaming devil of an agitator (like that [poor com- 
munist] Dihring who, by slobbering over the whole of history, 
wants to persuade us in this manner that he is its “historian” [just 
as much as its] and “Judgment Day” [likewise that his slobber 
means justice itself] 

97. yao òôóvtæwv] “chasm of teeth” Anacreontea, 24. 

98. whited sepulchres] {Cf. Matthew 23:27.} 

99. {German national anthem refrain based on Hoffmann von 
Fallersleben’s poem “Das Lied der Deutschen.”} 

100. paralysis agitans] “shaking palsy” 

101. diet... ideas.”] Pm second version: ideas, the paralysis 
agitans of modern ideas that calls itself “progress,” the demo- 
cratization to which Germany has now fallen victim along with 
all of Europe’s countries: an incurable disease! 
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102. either, ... everywhere.] Pm first version: nor the [piously 
eloquent idealists] speculators in “idealism,” who today roll their 
eyes with a Christian-German-anti-Semitic pathos and [cleverly 
enough] want to cloak their [bad instincts] [little] worms and 
private matters, envy, [coarseness, wounded vanity] spasms of 
vanity and incurable mediocrity through a display of disdainful 
moral attitudes (— that no kind of swindle spirit fails to succeed 
in today’s Germany is connected to the virtually undeniable and 
already palpable [dumbing down and] desolation of the German 
spirit, whose cause I [may seek] seek in an all-too-exclusive diet 
of newspapers, politics, beer and Wagnerian music, along with 
what provides the prerequisite for this diet, the whole national- 
patriotic [neurosis] hysteria which has now sickened Germany 
along with all countries in Europe and above all Germany. Cette 
race douce énergique meditative et passionée {that gentle ener- 
getic meditative passionate race [another quotation from Dou- 
dan]}— where has it gone! where have the Germans gone! . . . ) 
The idealistic swindle ruins the air not only in Germany; today it 
ruins the air throughout Europe— Europe today is in an embar- 
rassing manner terribly in foul-smelling ——-— 

103. la religion de la souffrance] “the religion of suffering” {Cf. 
BGE 21, where N also quotes these final words of Paul Bourget’s 
novel Un crime d'amour (1886).} 

104. needful,] {Cf. note to GM III, note 46 above.} 

105. a... preparing] Pm: my main work currently in progress 

106. femininism] Femininismus. At the time, both “Feminis- 
mus” and “Femininismus” were in use, although the former was 
more common. 

107. {In JS 357, “good” is italicized but “Europeans” is not.} 

108. “patere legem, quam ipse tulisti.”] “submit to the law you 
yourself proposed.” 

109. “faute de mieux] “for lack of anything better” 

uo. counterwill] Widerwille, aversion or strong reluctance; 
“counterwill” preserves the stem noun Wille. 


